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S?z£e  is  the  second  votum  of  a  two  vcUoie  report,  Volu’^s  I  outlinss  in 
detail  the  Jns-thodol '>gy  esployed  in  tha  development  of  a  model  for  hurun  factors 
e^aUation  isicoxpcrated  in  sysU^  testing,  Voluns  II  translates  this  rsodel  into 
sen  integrated  approach  to  hurtm  factors  testing  by  the  OFTS7FOR  project  officer. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  volume  to  provide  a  guide  for  the  OPTEYFOR  project 
bf^esr^  in  order  that  he  may  incorporate  human  factors  testing  in  the  conduct  of 
t^ta  and/or  evaluatiocts  for  which  he  hoe  responsibility,  The  document  is 
orgsadzed  arcund  this  framework  establish^  by  the  requirements  of  the  project 
offiiusr^s  duties  as  they  are  presently  constituted.  The  aunpter  heesdings  reflect 
idle  T^sAn  sidi^visions  of  them  duties^  i.e.^  planning  and  preparation,  preparation 
i>f  the  project  ptuMy  conducting  the  test,  evaluating  the  data,  and  preparing  the 
finat  ripert*  Phsre  apprcpyicte,  separate  consideration  is  given  to  the  various 
of  tests  csid  evoluati^is  with  respect  to  each  of  the  •zbove  categories. 

In  general,  the  opproot^  is  me  that  recognises  the  con6tra,.it8  of  testing 
in  the.  f^tiyticnal  envirens^t  and  cdtenpts  tc  integrate  the  human  factors 

in  a  sxmner  iiiudt  there  t^ill  be  a  minimum  of  added  burden,  ffithin 
'^sa^  lusits  imposed  by  prcaHcd  anisic,. rixiions,  the  su^estions  and  retuxrsida-' 
OifeQTSJedt  wii^txn  isitl  lead  tc  the  acquieiticn  of  useful  human  performance 
at  the  same  reduce  the  effects  cf  variations  in  human  performance 

tesbt  of  cdEqwsay, 
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As  stated  previously  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  lo  provide  project 
officers  with  a  practical,  workable  guide  for  incorporating  human  factors 
tests  in  OPEVALs,  as  well  as  the  other  activities  condacted  by  OPTEVFOR; 
or,  in  instances  where  practical  contingencies  preclude  human  factors  testing 
per  se,  to  insure  that  human  factors  effecta  do  not  complicate  or  confound  results 
of  the  systems  tests.  The  recommendations  and  suggested  procedures  outlined 
here  are  iesigned  to  take  into  account  the  many  limitations  and  constraints  imposed 
by  the  operational  environment  of  the  tests,  time  available  to  prepare  for  and 
conduct  the  tests,  supporting  services  obtainable,  personnel  for  operation, 
maintenarce  and  testing- -all  of  which  are  normally  in  short  supply.  These  factors 
corabme  with  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  must  be  answered,  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  systems,  to  confront  the  project  officer  with  a  most  formidable 
task.  In  this  context  the  human  factors  efforts  have  been  carefully  structured  to 
blend  in  easily  with  the  existing  duties. 

In  the  project  planning  and  preparation  phase,  suggestions  are  advanced 
concerning  pos.ible  sources  of  information  on  the  systams  personnel  xequiremente^ 
operator  and  technician  duties,  human  contribution  to  system  opearatics, 
criticality  of  operator  positions,  and  potential  effects  of  error  &ad/ox  delays. 
Because  there  is  no  giaranteed  source  for  informatioa  on  these  tc^cs, 
suggestions  for  deve»jOi.ing  supplemeptary  data  are  also  inclndsd  (e.  g, ,  Job 
analyses,  consultation  with  designers,  questionnaires,  etc. ).  Also  included  under 
this  phase  are  the  obJectiveB  of  the  human  factors  efforts  and  some  indication  of 
the  necessity  for  anticipating  testing  needs.  In  this  latter  category ptopics  such 
as  data  gathering  requirements  and  utilisation  of  available  test  personnel  are 
discussed.  — - 

Preparing  the  project  plan  is  a  crucial  phase  In  the  conduct  of  an  OPEVAT., 
After  discussing  the  usual  requirements  in  the  various  sectlcns  of  tlis  project 
pi-in, th<»  human  factors  ccxitrol  considerations  are  discussed.  Control  as  ua.i^ 
here  has  to  do  with  attempts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  effects  of  individs:^ 
variations  in  aptitude,  training,  skill,  or  eimeriencs  upon  the  evaluaUcn  of 
systems  operational  suitability,  la  particular,  the  notion  -f  control  is  related 
to  differential  criticality  of  operator  positioaB  ia  order  that  effort  b© 


in  tb>e  aact'oa  focuses  upou  a  sample  of  the  man>  available  types  of  da*a  recordL.^ 
and  timing  devicec.  The  ase  of  these  devices  serves  a  twofold  purpc^e,  it  reduces 
iaterference  with  normal  operation;  and,  increases  the  accuracy  and  reliabilit/ 
or  the  data.  Methods  of  conducting  activity  analyses  of  both  operatox  and 
iechhician  tasks  are  als^  outlined. 

in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  actual  conduct  of  the  tests  the  major  concern 
is  io  provide  project  officers  with  some  c*.  »e8  regarding  the  implemsrtation  cf 
some  cf  QiS  human  factors  tests.  Included  are  discussions  of  questionnaire 
and  interviewing  techniques .  activity  analysis  data  coilectiaa,  and  the  pxbblem 
of  cmiitted  o**  missing  data.  This  latter  section  is  of  particular  importance  since 
ihe  very  nature  of  an  OPEVAL.  predisposes  it  to  be  susceptible  to  data  losses. 
Theae  losses  need  not  always  be  detrimental  to  the  eaq/irimental  design,  and 
the  amphasls  of  the  discussion  is  on  a^mropriate  ways  of  overcoming  these 
problems . 

*rhe  evaluation  of  ^ta  from  an  OPEVAL  can  be  divided  into  fesur  phases, 
<^talo^g^  reducing  and  analysing.  The  mam  theme  of  the  chaptei 
cpnccrmng  evaluatioa  deals  with  analysis.  By  means  of  two  numeri.;al  examples, 
deal  jpg  with  an  operator  function,  the  other  with  the  technician  effect,it 
9h<^s  the  importance  of  keeping  track  of  human  factors  effects.  Further,  it 

how  hnqt^ledge  of  these  effe**tt»  can  aid  in  the  analysis  of  systems 
^zlprmance  data.  The  implications  cd  screening,  cataloging  arid  reducing  are 
rx^ered  and  their  purpose  made  explicit. 

r  . .  Shai  chapter  deals  with  the  contributions  that  knowledge  of  human 

effects  canm^u  in  the  mterpx elation  of  results  and  the  formulation  of 
The  toleraxice  limit  approach  can  be  quite  effective  m  faciliLaiing 
-jds^sjons.  concerning  potcatia'l  systems  suitability  since  it  will  permit 
«£9i$ia^lafilon  to  **besO*  and  ”worst”  obtainable  performance.  The  questioncaure 
cah  Slso  be  cd  further  use  in  making  recommendations  for  necessary 
ch^ges  improvements  to  bring  the  system  up  to  necessary  standarus. 

The  general  content  of  the  suggesUone  contained  la  this  report  center 
hrodad  the  project  JoiSCer’s  goal  and  iLa  means  by  which  he  can  cixuu’nveni  the 


nume/ouit  practical  li-/,  :U,lioa8  imposed  by  the  OPEVAL  situation.  Briefly, 
the  gOtvIie  :v  4ei»armii&3  fetapiruailv  relationship  bevwcen  system  perfomance 
and  nulnerou^  >  •  factors  -  *e-g. .  &ts.te  and  amount  of  training,  particular 
equipment  orations ,  pet aptitude,  etc.  Once  such  data  are  available, 

it  is  possible:  ?o  state  vsish  •?t*%ainty  the  persorm*!  dczisands  imposed  by  the 

mission  '.hat  the  tested  equipa-sS'C*-  u  u*---  fulfill. 

Based  upon  the  authors'  review  of  the  OPEVA7.  situatioa  and  the  orleatatios. 
discussed  ibove,  the  following  conclusions  are  in  order: 

(1)  Th<  project  officer  can  gather  importaiit  human  iactcra  data 

durmg  an  O  ^EVAL  simply  by  including  in  his  plans  a  cognizance  o£  the  ways  in 
which  human  performance  can  inLuence  system  oerformance.  These  data  are, 
in  turn,  of  considerable  value  to  him  when  he  is  required  to  answer  such  questions 
as  "wiil  this  equipment  work  satisfactorily  in  the  fioct  with  existing  personae 
or  will  special  training  be  needed?-' 

(2)  The  data  themselves  take  th**  form  of  relating  personnel  charaderiatics 
and  attributes,  such  as  aptifirde  scores,  experience,  etc.,  to  systems  performance 
measures.  Ideally,  these  relationships  would  take  into  account  the  whole  range 

of  pcssihlc  i^crsonael  variations  and  their  resultant  influence  on  system  perforpn- 
an^e.  In  order  to  reach  this  ideal  state,  considerable  time  must  be  spent  gather* 
mg  the  iale  during  an  OPEVAL,  numerous  maintenance  technicians  and  equipment 
oper^itors  must  be  .otudied,  and  many  data  gatherings  r  ms  must  be  scheduled. 

When  such  data  are  collected,  however,  the  project  officer  can  state  cnathfaxg- 
.iously  just  how  well  the  system  wiil  perform  using  different  psrsoimel  c^mj^er 
ments,  etc. 

(3)  Often,  OPEv.rtL£  most  be  conducted  within  the  context  of  saxall  sampler 
of  data  and  simply  coanot  be  extended  is  gather  the  types  of  data  describedabove. 
In  such  cases  it  is  best  for  the  project  officer  to  reduce  his  task  to  wo^^alide 
portions  by  first  concentrating  his  effoics  on  those  hun:.aa  factors  which  <.re  mbst 
crucial  to  system  performance,  and  secondly,  to  study  "extreme  groups"  of 
personnel  so  that  he  knewa  appi <odmately  how  much  variation  in  system  parfbtm- 
ance  accrues  from  manipulativ.;.  of  a  particular  human  factor.  After  renewing 
such  data  the  project  officer  is  in  a  position  to  call  specific  attention,  to  |:ey 
troubla  spots  in  the  human  factors  area  which  must  be  carefully  watted 

or  corrected.  (Means  of  identifying  crucial  factors  and Im^ementlng  fids 
tolerance  limit  approadb  are  discussed  in  detail  ia  the  report.} 


(4)  Even  when  smaHer  amounts  of  data  are  collected,  project  wfficers 
«3£pect  data  losses  and  certain  difficulties  ixiherent  In  measuring  human 

factors  effects.  Tecaniques  are  available  to  circumvent  these  problems,  and 
when  used,  the  proje:t  officer  can  still  satisfy  his  goals  despite  these  adversities 

(5)  By  gathering  date  of  tye  type  described  above,  the  project  officer's  final 
report  answers  quesiions  of  particular  interest  to  his  current  problem.  In 
addition,  when  taken  in  conduction  widi  otlier  similar  project  reports,  it  can 
contribute  '!/aluable  l^nowledge  about  such  human  factors  problems  in  general. 

accumulated  knowledge  will  allow  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  biiman 
factors  testing  requ.rca  in  each  future  OPEVAL. 
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l.e  HUMAN  FACTORS  AND  THE  OPEVAL  PROJECT  OFFICER 


OperationdL  Bvatuatiortc  An  Operatimdl 
Evaluation  is  ihe  test  and  analysis  of  a  weapon 
system^  support  system^  eoitponent  or  equipmnt 
eondueted  by  the  (^rational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Force^  under  seroiae  operation  conditions  insofar 
as  praeticdble,  to  detemine  the  ability  of  a 
system^  corrponent  or  equipment  to  meet  specified 
operational  perfomunoe  requirements  and/or  to 
establish  suitoibility  for  service  use,  Vhen 
appropriate^  an  Operational  Evaluation  may  be 
oi^red  solely  for  the  development  of  basic  tactical 
doctrine,  training  procedures,  arA  retirements  for 
training  aids  and/or  countermeasures,^ 

Therefore  a  project  officer's  primary  responsibility  is  to  determine 
-whether  or  not  the  system  undergoing  operational  test  can  accomplish  its  assigned 
mission  Under  realistic  fleet  conditions.  One  iniportant  facet  of  realism  to 
be  considered  is  the  "enlisted  man"  who  operates  and/or  maintains  portions  of 
the  system  undergoing  testing.  Thus,  human  problems  are  a  crucial  aspect  of 
operational  realism  and.,  as  such,  merit  study. 

Ihe  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  project  officers  -witb.  s  praetical, 
workable  guide  for  incorporating  human  factors  tests  in  OPEVAL  studies  as 
well  as  the  other  activities  conducted  by  OPT£VFOR  (Uiese  are  discussed 
separately  in  Section  2.  0);  and  to  insure  as  well  that  human  factors  ejects 
do  not  complicate  or  confoimd  results  of  the  system  tests. 

For  example,  failure  to  control  learning,  the  field  of  human  factors  itself 
is  concerned  with  a  host  of  psychological,  sociological,  cultural,  situational 
(work  space  and  equipment  arrangement),  and  procedural  (method  of  work) 
considerations  which  cause  human  performance  to  vary  in  either  a  positive  or 
a  negative  manner.  Such  variations  are  of  considerable  interest  to  project 
officers  because  of  resultant  effects  on  the  performance  of  the  system  in  question. 
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Thus,  while  the  project  officer  may  not  be  able  to  trace  all  of  the  causes  of 
variations  in  human  performance,  he  is  vitally  concerned  with  how  much 
deviation  in  system  output  is  contributed  by  human  factors.  Then,  the 
OPTEVFOR  Staff , in  conjunction  with  human  factors  specialists  from  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  can  derive  ways  of  improving  system  performance  related 
to  human  factors. 

The  importance  of  interplay  between  OPTEVFOR  project  officers  and 
human  factors  specialists  can  readily  be  seen.  Jn  order  to  a£hiev&  a  meaningful 

solution  to  human  factors  problems^  it  is  necessary  to  laioo  not  only  hoa  individual 
and  equipment  characteristics  influence  hyman  performance^  bid  also  to  htoa  hoo 
human  performance^  in  tum^  relates  to  systess  performance^  Thus,  it  is  of  limited 
value  to  hnoo  hao  human  performance  might  be  influenced  in  general  as  uell  as  hoa 
systems  perform  in  general^  because  ^Jhat  results  is  a  set  of  general  guidelinesc 
In  order  to  go  beyond  this  step,  lihat  is  needed  is  detailed,  concrete  information 
(and  data}  relating  these  too  links ^  not  in  general  but  in  specific  fashion^ 
relate  particular  aspects  of  individuals  and  equipment  to  specific  system  per¬ 
formance  data  of  the  type  readily  availdtle  to  CSTEVFOR  hut  usually  vnaoaildble 
to  anyone  else^  When  this,  linkage  is  complete  at  a  practical  everyday  working 
level,  OPTEVFOR  personnel  can  bring  human  factors  aspects  of  their  OPEVA1.S 
into  tighter  and  tighter  control  and  make  more  definitive  statements  of  just  what 
human  resources  are  needed  to  make  a  system  succeed  in  an  operational 
ehvirohmeht. 
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1. 1  T*HE  OPEVAL  SITUATION 

hi  an  OPEVAL,  project  officers  arc  required  ultimately  to  make  a 
”yes-no”  judgment  concerning  whether  or  not  a  system  undergoing  test  will 
actually  work  in  the  Fleet.  Further,  because  of  the  high  costs  of  equipment 
development  before  operational  testing,  OPTEVFOR  personnel,  are  also 
required  to  point  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  system  revisions  necessary  to 
bring  a  system  from  the  "no”  to  the  "yes"  category.  This  latter  effort  of 
development  assistance  occurs  as  a  result  of  two  practicalities:  first,  the 
Navy  wishes  to  recove  ~  as  much  of  the  development  costs  as  possible  from 
any  system— these  costs  are  staggering  in  modem  weaponry;  second,  since 
OPTEVFOR  project  officers  base  their  '’yes-no**  judgment  upon  a  body  of 
data  and  information  concerning  the  system,  they  are  in  a  position  to  offer 
to  bring  a  system  up  to  operational  standards. 
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Because  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  type  of  judgments  a  project 
officer  must  make,  OPEVALs  are  conducted  in  as  rigorous  a  fashion  as  possible. 
Ideally,  the  entire  test  would  resemble  a  large-scale  experimental  evaluation 
conducted  within  realistic  environments  while  employing  all  of  the  rigor,  control, 
and  precision  of  the  scientific  laboratory.  As  anyone  with  field  data- gathering 
ei^erience  will  recognize,  however,  the  introduction  of  realism  is  accompanied 
by  losses  in  experimenter  control.  What  complicates  the  project  officer's 
task  even  more  is  the  fact  that  he  has  no  real  assurance  that  the  equipment  being 
tested  will  remain  operational  throughout  the  test.  When  the  system  is  "down" 
for  extended  periods  of  time  for  maintenance,  important  operational  data  cannot 
be  collected. 

The  basic  characteristics  of  an  OPEVAL,  situation  are  shown  in  Figure  1.1. 
It  can  be  seen  that  while  the  project  officer  is  interested  in  the  actual  state 
of  affairs,  his  data  are  limited  to  the  test  situation;  i.  e. ,  he  cannot  include 
all  possible  operational  variations  within  a  single  test.  Thus  he  has  the  task 
of  examining  a  complex  territory  guided  by  a  map  that  is  composed  of  information 
concerning  only  the  main  features  of  the  terrain.  He  must  use  his  background 
information  and  experience  to  the  best  possible  advantage  in  making  estimates 
of  features  not  shown  in  complete  detail.  To  counteract  this  problem  he  uses 
the  test  plan  to  insure  that  the  improved  map  he  is  attempting  to  develop  in  the 
course  of  the  evaluation  will  be  as  accurate  and  detailed  a  representation  of 
the  territory  as  possible. 

A  further  complication  arises  because  all  of  the  major  sources  of 
influence  (shown  as  boxes  in  the  figure)  interacti  i.  e. ,  what  happens  to  one, 
influences  what  happens  to  the  others.  Therefore,  development  of  a  test  plan 
which  allows  the  derivation  of  a  sound  judgment  is  an  extremely  tricky  business 
where  complex  interactions  need  to  be  antici^ted,  examined,  and  controlled, 
hi  view  of  these  considerations,  the  need  for  broad  operational  eiqierience 
becomes  even  more  readily  apparent. 

1 .  2  IMPORTANCE  OF  HUMAN  FACTORS  IN  OPEVAL. 

The  diagranr-  shown  in  Figure  1. 1  and  the  associated  discussion  show 
rather  clearly  that  Mask  of  tho  major  artas  of  eannclMTation  (tho  hamoM)  not  cnhf 
eontributea  a  direct  infUmnoe  of  its  am,  hut  cat  indireet  influence  os  veil  by 
ite  intenctione  vith  other  major  areae  of  eaneideratum.  This  indirect 
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influence  is  one  of  the  factors  that  serves  to  complicate  the  project  officer'll 
task  even  more,  for  if  it  is  not  controlled,  it  becomes  impossible  to  say 
what  results  can  be  attributed  to  each  source  of  influence  acting  alone  and 
what  results  can  be  attributed  to  interactions. 

For  example,  consider  the  case  where  the  project  officer  is  focusing 
his  complete  attention  on  a  surface*to-air  missile  (SAM)  system,  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  which  is  an  ability  to  engage  low-flying  targets.  In 
conducting  a  test  of  this  capability,  many  of  the  necessary  environmental 
characteifistics  are  defined,  especially  the  need  for  flights  "on  the  deck.  " 

Despite  this  rather  high  degree  of  environmental  specification,  other  environmental 
variations  can  arise  to  complicate  matters;  e.  g. .  the  weatiier  might  change 
drastically.  In  the  same  manner,  human  factors  variations  can  arise  to  make 
interpretation  of  test  runs  difficult;  unfortunately,  these  are  more  subtle  in 
nature  and  more  difficult  to  observe  but  in  no  case  are  they  any  less  important. 
Consider,  for  example,  that  the  tracking  radar  is  "peaked"  (adjusted  with 
maximal  precision)  for  high  flights  but  not  as  well  "peaked"  for  low  flights. 

This  source  of  variation  which  is  contributed  by  the  maintenance  technician 
is  not  easily  noted  but  can  cause  wide  variations  in  the  time  to  "lock  on"  a 
target.  Another  instance  can  result  from  unnoticed  crew  variations.  It  may 
be  that  the  tracking  console  operators  are  changed  systematically  but  tiiat  no 
control  is  exerted  over  the  manning  of  other  system  operating  positions.  These 
variations  may  influence  tracking  console  operator  performance  since  it  is 
quite  likely  that  these  men  have  different  amounts  of  test  ei^erience  and 
di^ering  amounts  of  practice  working  within  a  particular  team — not  to  mention 
their  prior  basic  experience  and  skills.  A  particularly  striking  example  of 
this  influence  arises  with  a  search  radar  operator  who  has  learned  the  value 
of  "preping"  the  tracking  radar  operator;  i.  e.  >  giving  him  precise  clues  on 
where  to  pick  up  the  target.  If  a  substitute  is  not  as  adroit  in  this  "preping,  " 
lock-on  times  can  increase  drastically^ — as  has  been  noted  in  OPTEVFOR  tests 
in  the  TARTAR.  Finally,  the  project  officer  might  get  an  overly  optimistic 
view  of  the  system's  ability  to  handle  high  altitude  flights  because  of  radarman's 
unique  ability  to  use  auditory  returns  of  the  radar  output  to  distinct  advantage 
before  the  target  even  appears  on  the  screen,  i.  e. ,  do  his  own  "preping.  " 
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All  of  the  above  examples  were  gathered  from  specific  OPT£VFOR  test' 
experience:  they  are  not  hypothetical  cases.  According  to  the  estimates  of 
the  project  officer  involved,  such  human  effects  could  eosiZy  cause  lock*on 
time  performance  to  vary  by  a  factor  of  three  to  one,  or  even  more.  Similar 
operator  influences  have  been  noted  in  many  OP£YAL>*s  Therefore,  care 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  when  these  effects  are  not  being  studied,  they  are 
controlled  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  produce  results  which  will  be  attributed 
to  something  else  (the  equ^inent  capability,  for  example). 

The  importance  of  human  factors  effects,  as  such,  is  equally  worthy 
of  consideration,  since  the  project  officer  watns  to  know  what  causes  wide 
changes  in  system  performance.  In  Volume  I  of  this  report  it  was  shown 
cnalytically  that  for  a  SAM  system,  if  it  is  postulated  that  everyone  behaves 
eptim  ’’Iv  except  a  single  tracking  radar  operator  who  is  only  10  percent  higher 
than  the  standard  on  his  lock-on  times,  in  many  raids  system  performance 
(as  measured  in  kills)  will  drop  33  percent.  The  impertant  thing  to  remember 
here  is  that  10  percent  variations  in  performance  between  men  are  routine; 
much  more  sizable '  variations'  often  occur.  When  ffiese  are  added  to  variations 
in  maintenance  technician  proficiency  and  otaer  operator  station  proficiency, 
the  results  on  system  performance  become  dramatically  striking,  snsn  vhen 
saoyZ—  ozv  ehogon  uhioh  am  dalibarntmly  eonttervutive  eatimatao  af  affmets 
notad  in  lawaarok  aid  in  OPISVFOR  projost  offioere*  exparienoem 

1 . 3  EFFECT  ON  OPEVAL  ADEQUACY, 

The  meaning  of  what  has  been  illustrated  above  can  be  summarized 
quickly  by  reference  to  what  takes  place  in  an  OPEVAD.  As  Figure  1. 1 
indicates,  there  are  at  least  three  important  sources  of  influence  present, 
not  to  mention  effects  occurring  as  a  result  of  source  interaction:  (1)  the 
equ^ment;  (2)  the  environment;  and  (3)  the  humans.  If  an  OPEVAL.  accumulates 
systematic  data  about  only  the  equipment,  all  test  data  can  b.e  parcelled  into 
only  two  components:  ffiose  performance  variations  associated  with  equ^ment 
and  variations  not  attributable  to  any  specific  source.  Obviously,  environmental 
and  human  influences  have  not  disappeared  by  choosing  this  approach;  their 
effects  appear  as  part  of  the  residual  variation  component.  If  environmental 
effects  are  studied  systematically,  the  residual  component  (performance 
variation  unaccounted  for)  shrinks  but  the  effects  of  human  influence,  the 
multiplicity  of  interaction  effects  and  errors  remain. 
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The  point  to  be  emphasized  throughout  this  report  is  that  we  propose  to 
show  how  the  residual  variation  component  in  OPEVALs  can  be  reduced  still 
further  by  systematic  studies  of  human  factors.  In  this  manner,  ncAore  of  the 
system  performance  observed  can  be  related  to  specific  types  of  problems 
and,  more  importantly,  pointed  toward  different  kinds  of  solution. 


1.4  OPEVAL  CONSTRAINTS  ON  HUMAN  FACTORS  TESTING 

Having  discussed  at  some  length  the  complications  and  importance  of 
human  factors  (HF)  in  OPEVAL  studies,  the  demands  of  the  problem  must  be 
tempered  with  practical  constraints  levied  by  the  project  officer's  situation. 
These  can  be  listed  as  follows* 

(1)  \VTiiie  human  factors  are  important,  they  are  only  one  of  a 
number  of  important  factors  that  need  to  be  considered  by 
the  project  officer. 

(2)  It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  project  officer  become  a 
skilled  human  factors  specialist.  He  cannot  trace  all  of  the 
implications  of  what  he  observes,  nor  should  he  be  expected 

to  comprehensively  examine  exactly  how  some  of  the  important 
human  effects  he  notes  can  be  brought  under  control. 

(3)  Most  test  environments  do  not  have  a  large  enough  sample  of 
men  for  the  project  officer  to  get  a  clear  indication  of  how  all 
of  the  human  factors  problems  arise.  He  cannot  duplicate  the 
fleet  personnel  problem  on  a  single  ship. 

(4)  Many  human  factors  tests  are  extremely  time-consuming  and 
expensive  to  run  because  all  of  the  situational  conditions  must 
be  repeated  exactly  with  different  men  working  within  the 
system. 

(5)  Practical  aborts  can  be  expected  which  will  complicate  and 
sometimes  negate  the  project  officer's  attempts  to  complete 
a  test  of  anything,  including  human  factors. 

The  most  efficient  use  of  the  project  officer's  time  would  be  to 
concentrate  on  the  most  important  human  factors  effects  and  to 
gather  data  on  these  effects.  Additional  associated  problems 
must,  by  necessity,  remain  the  province  of  the  HF  specialist 
who  can  assemble  large  amounts  of  data,  carefully  study  the 
personnel  situation  in  general,  and  draw  needed  conclusions. 
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In  recognition  of  the  above,  the  technique  used  in  this  report  is  to  concentrate 
on  a  step-by-step  approach  to  IIF  which  parallels  the  steps  taken  in  OPEVALS  by 
project  officers.  These  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  3.  0-  Throughout 
this  implementation  discussion,  care  is  taken  to  emphasize  what  can  be  done 
quickly  and  easily  and  what  can  be  done  in  face  of  the  many  "unexpected” 
contingencies  which  arise  in  testing. 

In  addition  to  the  points  raised  above,  one  further  practicality  must  be 
recognized;  (7)  OPTEVFOR  Staff  Personnel  are  sometimes  concerned  with 
OPEVALs  in  a  slightly  different  fashion;  i-  e. ,  OPEVALs  conducted  by 
OPTEVFOR  subunits  such  as  NORTEVDET.  where  an  OPTEVFOR  Staff  Officer 
acts  as  a  monitor  and  coordinator  of  the  test. 

In  this  case,  the  OPTEVFOR  staff  is  not  concerned  with  performing  each  and 
svery  step  in  0P£,VAL»  Rstner,  thezr  probZeni  is  to  insure  (hy  suoeroision  and 
guidance)  that  all  of  the  necessary  actions  are  taken  to  insure  success  of  the 
test.  In  this  ease,  the  aaterial  presented  in  Section  S,0  and  following  can 
be  used  as  a  guide  and  checklist  for  the  subunit  and  for  the  OPTEVFOR  staff 
coordinator. 


2.0  TESTS  OTHER  THAN  OPEVAJL^S 
2. 1  INTRODUCTION 

Responsibility  for  a  number  of  other  types  of  test  and  evaluation  work 
is  charged  to  OPTEVFOR.  These  include  technical  evaluation,  concurrent 
evaluation,  logistic  evaluation,  development  assist  tests,  fleet  research 
investigations,  and  fleet  operational  investigations.  Because  the  main  concern 
of  this  entire  document  is  the  operational  evaluation,  this  chapter  will  be 
limited  to  a  brief  discussion  of  each  of  the  above  and  a  short  summary  of  human 
factors  work  that  can  be  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  each.  These  summaries 
will  reflect  two  major  considerations:  first,  the  accumulation  of  information 
and  background  material  useful  in  the  OPEVAL,,  and  second,  where  appropriate, 
the  minimizing  of  human  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  test  or  evaluation. 

2.  2  TECHNICAL  EVALUATION 

A  technical  evaluation  is  the  test  and  analysis  required  by  a  developing 
agency  to  determine-  whether  a  weapon  system,  support  system,  component, 
equipment-  or  materia]  meets  design  specifications  and  is  technically  suitable 
for  operational  evaluation  or  service  use-  Where  an  operational  environment 
is  desired  or  required  in  copuection  with  such  evaluation,  tests  incident  thereto 
are  conducted  for  the  developing  agency  by  the  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Force  utilising  mutually  agreeable  plans.  ^ 

Under  this  definition,  the  responsibility  of  OPTEVFOR  is  limited  to 
operational  planning  and  conduct  of  tests  that  utilize  operating  forces.  The 
requirements  and  specifications  of  the  tests  are  generated  by  the  developing 
agency.  Another  limiting  factor  involved  in  the  technical  evaluation  is  the 
degree  to  which  special  technical  assistance  is  employed  during  the  test  itself. 
Although  regular  Navy  personnel  work  on  the  gear,  civilian  engineers  and  other 
contractor  personnel  are  on  board  and  do  take  a  direct  hand  in  the  proceedings. 


Definition  taken  from  COhiOPTEVFOR  Inst.  P3930,  1  c.  Vol.  I,  1  April 
1962. 
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The  project  officer  assigned  by  COMPOTEVPOR  must  complete  a  cycle 
of  activities  much  like  those  undertaken  in  OPEVAL.  To  the  extent  which  these 
activities  arc  the  same  or  highly  similar,  they  will  not  be  discussed  here;  they 
are  given  extensive  treatment  in  later  chapters-  Essentially  the  steps  are  as 
follows:  (1)  accumulation  of  background  knowledge  about  the  system;  (2)  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  test  plan  (in  this  case  the  planning  is  done  in  close  conjunction  with 
the  developing  agency);  (3)  concurrent  with  these  activities,  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  needed  services  from  operational  units;  (4)  during  the  test  phase 
the  project  officer  coordinates  the  activities  and  aids  in  supervision  of  tests 
involving  the  operational  environment- 

In  the  data  evaluati  n  phase,  although  COMOPTEVFOR  can  and  has  in  the 
past  reported  more  extensively, the  responsibility  is  officially  on  the  developing 
agency;  only  a  rejiort  of  services  rendered  is  required  from  the  OPTEVFOR 
officer. 

2.  2-  1  Human  Factors  in  a  Technical  Evaluation. 

The  OPTEVFOR  representative  is  presented,  during  a  technical 
evaluation,  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observing  and  studying  the  sources  of 
human  influence  on  the  operation  of  the  system.  3Vhile  it  is  true  that  he  can  do 
little  about  such  influence  at  this  stage,  he  can  identify  those  points  at  which 
the  process  is  channeled  through  a  human  operator.  It  is  further  true  that  little 
can  be  gained  from  observation  of  maintenance  technician  performance  because 
of  the  presence  of  engineers  and  equipment  experts  who  ate  often  called  upon 
for  the  really  difficult  corrective  maintena.ice  tasks  (particularly  fault  diagnosis). 

The  exact  nature  of  the  observations  that  can  be  made  at  this  time 
is  difficult  to  specify  independently  of  the  particular  system  or  equipment  being 
evaluated,  but  the  following  are  some  clues  as  to  the  possibilities: 

(1)  Identification  of  operator  functions  with  emphasis  on  those 
required  to  initiate  or  direct  action. 

(2)  Identification  of  tasks  that  appear  to  be  most  demanding 
and  difficult  (e.  g- ,  most  fatiguing,  most  prone  to  error 
or  delay) . 

(3)  Estimation  of  level  of  training  of  operating  crew  (e.  g.  ,  have 
they  received  special  training  on  this  partictilar  gear,  or  are 
they  attempting  to  transfer  skills  learned  on  the  previous 
generation  of  equipment?  ) 
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(4)  jt^stimalion,  in  the  case  of  cn-the-jcb  trainingi  of  the 
amount  of  practice  required  to  produce  adequate  performance. 

(5)  Identification  of  points  available  for  automatic  data  recording 
concerning  operator  or  component  performance. 

(6)  Identification  of  special  problem  areas  such  as  interfaces 
between  equipments,  between  operator  and  equipment,  or 
between  operators. 

The  above  list  is  not  exhaustive  and  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  project 
officer's  insight  and  ingenuity.  The  important  concept  here  is  that  any  information 
that  can  be  gathered  at  this  time  will  greatly  facilitate  planning  when  the  system, 
component,  or  equipment  is  finally  brought  up  for  OPEVAL. 

2.  3  CONCURRENT  EVALUATION 

A  concurrent  evaluation  is  the  joint  test  and  analysis  of  a  weapon 
system,  support  system,  component,  or  equipment  conducted  by  the  developing 
agency  and  the  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force  to  determine  the  system, 
component,  or  equipment  meets  design. specifications  and  specified  operational 
requirements  and  is  suitable  for  serv'ice  acceptance.  A  concurrent  evaluation 
is  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  plan  prepared  jointly  by  the  developing  agency 
zmd  the  Ope  rational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force.  The  plan  is  fully  integrated  to 
achieve  maximum  economy  of  time,  funds,  and  fleet  services.  ^ 

In  effect,  the  concurrent  evaluation  is  two  evaluations  at  once 
(technical  evaluation  and  operational  evaluation)  and  as  such  presents  some 
rather  imique  problems  to  the  project  officer.  First  of  all,  is  the  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  developing  agency  and  COMOPTEVFOR,  the  former 
being  responsible  for  technical  aspects  and  the  latter,  the  operational-  The 
matter  of  technical  assistance  also  can  operate  to  complicate  both  the  planning 
and  the  conduct  of  a  Concurrent  Evaluation  since  the  expert's  services  may 
well  be  needed  in  the  technical  tests  but  would  serve  only  to  contaminate 
operational  tests.  These  factors,  when  viewed  against  the  background  of  the 
requirement  for  total  integration,  place  severe  demands  on  the  personnel  who 
plan  and  conduct  the  tests.  In  reality,  the  situation  is  more  complex  than 
one  would  expect  from  merely  adding  an  OPEVAL  to  a  Technical  Evaluation 
since  the  activities  in  the  two  different  phases  interact  or  have  an  influence 

^COMOPTEVFOR  Inst.  P3930,  1  c.  Vol.  I,  1  April  1961. 
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upon  one  another.  The  procedures  of  the  project  officer  are,  on  the  surface, 
a  simple  combination  of  his  duties  in  each  separate  type  of  test  and, therefore, do 
not  require  restatement  here.  The  complications  arise  in  the  details  involved 
in  the  carrying  out  of  these  duties. 


2.  3.  1  Human  Factors  in  Concurrent  Evaluations. 

The  control  of  human  influences  on  the  performance  of  the 
system  presents  a  considerable  challenge  in  this  context-  As  in  an  OPEVAL, 
there  can  be  no  substitute  for  careful  planning,  but  in  this  case  the  project 
officer  may  be  severely  restricted  in  the  degree  to  which  he  can  employ  the 
techniques  discussed  in  the  following  chapters.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he 
will  have  even  fewer  data  available,  since  some  of  the  services  will,  of  necessity, 
be  devoted  to  technical  tests.  Some  of  the  precautions  that  can  be  taken  are 
as  follows: 


(1)  Build  into  the  test  plan  as  much  separation  of  operational 
and  technical  tests  as  possible.  (For  example,  the  data 
gathered  on  an  operational  test  could  be  unduly  enhanced 
or  degraded  if  the  same  personnel  had  just  completed  a 
long  series  of  runs  of  the  same  type  for  a  technical  test. ) 

(2)  Make  use  of  the  available  operator  skill  level  differences 
in  order  that  not  all  of  the  data  taken  in  a  particular  test 
is  influenced  only  by  a  very  expert,  or  inexpert  operator. 

(3)  Carefully  segregate  maintenance  data  in  order  that  no 
contamination  by  technical  experts  occurs. 

(4)  Be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  factors  such 
as  practice  and  fatigue  (i.  e. ,  alternate  personnel  at  key 
positions  so  that  data  are  not  biased  by  the  facilitative 
effects  of  practice  nor  by  the  degrading  effects  of  fatigue). 

(5)  Attempt  to  automate  within  cost  limitations  imposed  as 
much  of  the  data- gathering  as  possible  on  all  tests  in 
order  to  minimize  errors  and  direct  influence  of  data 
takers. 

(6)  Be  alert  to  possibilities  for  combining  the  portions  of  data 
from  technical  tests  with  that  of  operational  tests  in  order 
to  obtain  additional  information  concerning  performance  of 
certain  tasks  (e.  g- ,  although  the  primary  concern  of  a 

test  may  be  the  slew  time  of  a  director,  data  may  concurrently 
be  collected  concerning  the  performance  of  tracking 
operators). 
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In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  the  main  human  factors  concern 
in  a  Concurrent  Evaluation  may  best  be  focused  on  those  measures  that  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  variability  observed  in  equipment  parameters  that  is  traceable 
to  human  performance-  The  major  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  already  stringent 
requirements  arising  from  the  necessity  to  conduct  two  types  of  tests  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  4  DEVELOPMENT  ASSIST  TEST 

A  Development  Assist  Test  is  the  testing  of  a  weapon  system,  siqiport 
system,  component,  equipment  or  material  in  any  stage  of  research  and 
development,  wherein  the  assistance  of  ships,  aircraft  and/or  other  appropriate 
fleet  units  is  requisite  to  the  collection  of  data  necessary  for  the  determination 
of  the  direction  in  which  an  established  development  should  advance.  Such  tests 
are  conducted  by  the  developing  agency,  utilizing  the  services  of  fleet  units 
arranged  for  and  coordinated  by  the  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force. 

The  role  of  GPTEVFOR  in  such  tests  is,  by  this  definition,  a  limited  one 
since  both  the  planning  and  conducting  responsibilities  lie  solely  with  the 
developing  agency.  It  is,  nevertheless, possible  for  the  OPTEVFOR  project 
officer  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  tests  since  his  knowledge  and  experience 
are  related  to  the  operational  environment  and  missions  involved. 

2.4.  1  Human  Factors  in  a  Development  Assist  Test. 

When  the  Development  Assist  Test  is  conducted  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  Research  and  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation,  (RDT  &  E)  cycle 
the  main  human  factors  consideration  that  should  concern  the  COMOPTEVFOR 
representative  is  the  accximulation  of  information  about  the  functioning  of  the 
system  or  equipment.  This  information  concerning  system  operation, 
information  and  action  flow,  manning  requirements,  special  task  requirements, 
etc. ,  should  be  recorded  and  maintained  for  later  use  and  updating  during  a 
technical  evaluation  or  for  later  employment  directly  in  the  planning  of  an 
OPEVAL. 

In  those  cases  where  the  Development  Assist  Test  occurs  late 
in  the  RDT  &  E  cycle  (such  as  was  the  case  with  TARTAR),  much  human 
factors  work  of  the  type  described  later  in  the  OPEVAL  chapters  of  this  report 
would  be  applicable. 
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A  Fleet  Research  Investigation  is  an  examination  into  the  military  appli¬ 
cation  of  natural  or  special  phenomena  in  the  operational  environment,  as 
required  by  a  developing  agency  in  prosecution  of  research  and  for  which  the 
operating  forces  provide  assistance  for  the  conduct  thereof. 


2.  5.  1  As  can  be  s-'en  from  the  above  foiegoing  material,  this  is  a 
situation  that  is  quite  similar  to  the  Developmental  Assist  Test  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  RDT  &  E  cycle.  This  point,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  system  or  equipment  peT  -le  involved  in  this  type  of  operation,  precludes 
the  discussion  of  any  human  factors  work. 


2.  6  FLEET  OPERATIONAL  XhtY ESTIGATION 

A  Fleet  Operational  Li'.'estigation  is  an  examination  or  a  comparison  by 
the  operating  forces  of  concept,  procedures,  techniques,  equipments,  or 
material  aimed  at  enhancing  fleet  readiness  and  with  the  concomitant  aim  of 
determining  the  adequacy  of  the  RDT  &  E  program  in  the  arc  a  investigated. 

2.  6.  1  For  the  most  part,  this  type  of  testing  is  functionally  nearly  the 
same  as  an  Operational  Evaluation.  The  questions  to  be  answered  and  the 
methods  employed  to  obtain  the  answers  are  nearly  ident.cal.  For  these  reasons 
the  material  in  the  following  chapters  will  be,  in  large  measure,  directly 
applicable. 
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3.0  INCORPORATING  HUMA.N  FACTORS  TESTING  IN  THE  OPERATIONAL 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION  CYCLE 

3.  1  FORMAT  DESCRIPTION 

Describing  in  detail  the  activity  cycle  of  a  "typical”  project  officer 
handling  a  "normal"  OPTEVFOR  project  is  much  like  describing  the  "average" 
American  man  who  has  2.4  children.  11.  7  years  of  formal  schooling,  etc.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  project  officer's  job  dema.nds  flexibility^  ^nd  a 
facility  to  tailor  assigned  responsibilities  to  the  unique  features  of  each  system, 
the  testing  environment,  etc.  For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  beyond 
<f.  crude  functional  analysis  of  what  the  project  officer  does  without  full  realization 
that  exceptions  can  be  expected  from  time  to  time  even  at  this  level  of  analysis- 
By  supplying  such  a  description,  however,  two  major  achievements  result: 
first,  it  immediately  becomes  clear  that  the  task  of  the  project  officer  is 
sufficiently  complex  and  unstructured  that  he  needs  to  draw  often  from  his  fund 
of  general  knowledge  and  experience;  and  second,  it  becomes  possible  for  u£  to 
supply  a  description  of  how  to  derive  and  implement  a  human  factors  test  at 
each  stage  of  OPEVAL,  activity. 

In  short,  the  goal  is  to  present  information  needed  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  operational  testing  so  that  human  factors  problems  are  tackled  in  as  rigorous 
a  fashion  as  possible  with  minimal  interference  in  the  normal  test  cycle-  Of 
course,  additional  effort  is  required  to  gain  these  extra  advantages;  further, 
the  material  provided  is  not  likely  to  cover  all  contingencies  which  arise  in 
operational  testing-  This  presentation  ains  to  provide  a  nteans  of  doina  the 
Dest  job  possible  ccnsejowng  handling  of  hurxsi  factors  problems  end  to  do  this 
in  a  iioy  that  hsaxoi  factors  testing  hecones  an  integral  part  of  all  operational 
tests*  If  this  goal  is  ret,  hanan  factors  testing  vill  not  he  an  additional 
burden  placed  upon  the  project  officer^  rather,  it  will  hecose  a  source  of  a 
assistance  to  him  in  obtaining  realistic  results  and  workable  solutions, 

3-  2  OPEVAE  phases 

Keeping  in  mind  the  restrictions  described  above,  th  au'hors’  obser\*ations 
and  the  comments  of  OPTEVFOR  staff  members  iridicate  that  the  OPEVAL 
cycle  can  be  considered  as  being  composed  of  five  major  phases:  (1)  preparation 
and  initial  planning;  (2)  devising  and  writing  the  test  plan;  (3)  conducting  the 
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test;  (4)  evaluation  of  daia  from  th?  tost:  aiid  (5)  derivation  of  conclusions  md 
preparation  of  the  final  report  (including  ’’cutting  board”  activities).  Each  of 
these  phases  will  be  discussed  in  turn,  beginning  with  a  description  of  what 
the  project  officer  is  already  required  to  do.  and  ending  with  a  description  of  what 
steps  are  required  at  each  stage  within  each  phase  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
coverage  of  human  factors  questions.  As  an  additional  assist,  the  latter 
material  ends  with  a  set  of  questions  which,  when  answered,  gives  the  project 
officer  reasonable  assurance  that  he  has  not  overlooked  important  points  in 
his  preparation  for  human  factors  testing. 
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4.  0  OPSVAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  PIJ^NNING  AND  PREPARATION  PHASE 

The  project  officer  has  three  main  functions  in  the  planning  and 
preparation  phase:  (l)  accumulating  sufficient  knowledge  about  the  system  to 
be  tested;  (Z)  using  this  knowledge,  plus  the  text  of  the  assignment  letter  (as 
well  as  past  experience  within  OPTEVFOR)  to  specify  a  set  of  test  objectives; 

(3)  insuring  that  the  test  can  be  accomplished  during  a  specific  time  interval 
(the  due  date)  by  anticipating  support  needs  from  otlier  groups,  data 
recording  needs  of  the  test,  etc- ,  which  require  time  to  program.  Having 
fulfilled  these  f'onctions,  the  project  officer  has  a  good  idea  of  what  he  has  to 
do  and  has  taken  steps  to  msure  that  his  job  can,  in  fact,  be  done.  Thus,  he 
IS  in  a  position  to  begin  to  write  tha  test  plan. 

The  striking  thing  about  each  of  the  three  preparation  and  planning 
fxinctions  is  the  complexity  of  job  demands.  For  example,  in  accumulating 
knowledge  about  the  system,  project  officers  are  required  to  search  for 
information  in  any  or  all  of  the  following  sources:  contract  development 
documents;  early  drafts  of  technical  manuals  (finished  manuals  are  rarely 
ready  at  this  point);  technical  evaluation  test  results  (when  available);  discussions 
with  OPTEVFOR  technicians  sent  to  factory  training  schools;  Technical 
Development  Plans  (TDPs);  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Weapons  and  Bureau 
of  Ships;  reports  having  system  descriptions  from  the  Bureau  of  Personnel;  and 
discussions  with  contract  engineers  and  other  OPTEVFOR  staff  members. 

While  the  above  enumeration  is  not  exhaustive,  it  suffices  to  demonstrate  the 
difficulty  of  integrating  information  once  it  is  obtained;  more  importantly,  it 
demonstrates  the  difficulty  of  getting  needed  information  in  the  first  place.  In 
deriving  the  test  objectives,  the  project  officer’s  task  is  equally  complex;  he 
must  begin  by  taking  the  objectives  as  broadly  stated  in  the  assignment  letter; 
he  must,  after  extensive  reading  and  numerous  meetings,  identify,  isolate, 
and  determine  how  to  measure  critical  performance  characteristics;  he  must 
study  and  weigh  all  kinds  of  "environmental”  effects  (weather,  attack  conditions, 
state  of  equipment  readiness,  extent  of  coxmtermeasures  employed,  etc.  ); 
and,  finally,  he  must  not  only  draw  upion  the  experience  of  OPTEViXDR  staff 
members  who  are  familiar  wicn  "earlier  generation"  systems  aimed  at  achieving 
the  same  general  mission,  but  if  it  is  at  ail  possible,  he  must  try  to  tailor  his 
plan  so  that  his  results  can  be  meaningfully  combined  with  earlier  tests  to 
provide  an  expanding  fund  of  recorded  knowledge  at  OPTEVFOR. 
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Finally,  when  the  project  officer  reaches  the  third  and  last  step  in  the 
preparation  and  planning  phase,  he  must,  by  necessity,  make  early  commitments 
of  considerable  significance  beforehe  has  had  time  o  complete  his  plans  in 
full.  For  example,  if  a  Surface- to- Air  Missile  System  (SAM)  is  being  tested, 
he  must  arrange  for  air  support  to  simulate  the  targets.  He  must  give  some 
indication  of  how  long  the  support  is  needed  and,  roughly,  what  is  required  of 
it  so  that  supporting  commanders  can  arrange  to  have  the  proper  aircraft  and 
equipment  available.  He  also  has  to  anticipate  personnel  requirements  on 
board  the  test  ship,  decide  who  mast  be  recruited  from  the  ship’s  company, 
and  anticipate  his  personnel  and  general  equipment  requirements  from 
OPTEVFOR  so  that  efficient  scheduling  of  OPTEVFOR  resources  results. 

The  complexity  inherent  in  the  preceding  discussion  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  4.  1  which  describes  in  crude  form  some  of  the  sources  of  information 
used  in  planning,  how  these  are  integrated,  and  how  the  results  interact  and 
combine  to  complete  the  preparation  and  planning  phase  activity.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  cover  all  possible  sources  of  information  or  all  likely 
interactions  among  sources  of  information. 

4.  1  ACCUMULATING  KNOWLEDGE  CONCERNING  HUMAN  FACTORS 
CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  PREPAPJVTION  AND  PLANNING  PHASE 

■While  the  project  officer  is  going  through  the  three  basic  steps  necessary 
to  complete  the  preparation  and  planning  phase  of  OPEV'^AL's,  concurrent 
activities  in  the  human  factors  area  are  needed.  The  first  step  is  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge  concerning  where  and  how  human  fe-ctors  effects  exert  themselves 
in  the  system.  JX  is  necessary  to  recall  here  that  the  variations  in  operational 
and  maintenance  proficiency  occur  primarily  as  a  result  of  factors  such  as 
differences  in  basic  aptitude  and  motivation,  differences  in  training,  and 
differences  in  the  complexity  of  the  equipment,  in  order  to  take  such  factors 
into  accoimt,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  information  bearing  upon  certain 
fimdamental  questions.  These  questions  form  the  backbone  of  the  human 
factors  efforts  in  this  and  subsequent  phases  of  the  OPEVAL  cycle. 

(1)  How  many  men  are  required  to  operate  and  maintain  the  system 
or  equipment  to  be  tested? 

(2)  'What  are  the  exact  duties  associated  with  each  operator  station 
and  each  maintenance  technician  assignment? 
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(3)  \Vliat  are  the  form  and  extent  of  each  man's  contribution  to  the 
operation  of  the  system? 

(4)  \Vhich.  if  any,  of  the  operator  and  technician  positions  are 
particularly  crucial  to  the  system  performance? 

(5)  What  is  the  potential  effect  upon  the  system  of  a  delay  or  an 
error  by  the  operator  or  maintenance  technician  at  any  one  of  the 
positions  in  the  system? 

If  answers  are  obtained  to  these  five  questions,  the  task  of  accumulating 
the  necessary  backgrovmd  information  about  the  human  factors  effects  is 
satisfied.  However,  gathering  such  information  is  not  easy;  for  this  reason, 
it  is  necessary  to  discuss  in  some  detail  how  answers  can  be  obtained- 

The  first  two  questions  concerning  how  many  men  are  involved,  and 
what  each  of  them  does,  cam  best  be  answered  by  reference  to  systems  (personnel 
and  training  information)  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  If  this 
information  is  not  yet  available  in  published  form,  it  is  possible  to  question 
technical  personnel  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  to  discover  whether 
such  a  study  is  in  progress.  If  a  study  is  underway,  conferences  can  be  held 
with  the  personnel  research  specialists  to  obtain  the  necessary  data.  If  no 
study  is  in  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  alternative  sources  of  information. 
One  of  these  sources  is  the  Technical  Development  Plan  which  generally  contains 
in  crude  form  the  basic  human  tasks  required,  as  well  as  the  manning  statements 
for  the  subject  system.  From  here,  concurrent  with  discussions  with 
contractor  personnel  who  have  developed  the  system  as  described  in  3.  3,  queries 
can  be  made  to  define  each  task  specification.  As  an  added  precaution,  how¬ 
ever,  this  information  should  be  cross-checked  with  operational  Naval  personnel 
on  board  the  test  ship  to  insure  that  the  normal  complex  of  "field  modifications" 
have  n  t  changed  the  tasks  significantly.  If  this  latter  source  of  information 
is  n«  yet  available,  the  contractor's  information  can  be  preserved  and  checked 
by  personnel  on  the  test  ship  ';^s  soon  as  it  is  possible. 

Having  accomplished  the  preceding  activities,  most  of  xshich  are  done 
concurrently  with  the  activities  needed  to  perfom  any  sort  of  OPSVAL  the  additional 
load  on  the  project  officer  can  be  decreased  by  an  appreciable  extent.  The 
project  officer  then  has  a  good  idea  of  what  each  man  is  supposed  to  do  in  the 
system.  If  the  number  of  human  tasks  is  small,  study  of  the  human  factors 
problem  stayrs  within  reasonable  limits.  If,  however,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
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large  systems  such  as  the  TARTAR,  there  are  more  task  positions  to  study 
than  there  are  OPTEVFOR  personnel  available  to  study  them,  some  compromises 
are  in  order- -the  most  likely  one  being  to  choose  to  focus  attention  on  the 
’’critical"  or  most  important  tasks. 

Identifying  critical  himan  tasks  within  the  system  is  no  easy  matter^ 

For  example,  one  answer  almost  certain  to  be  heard  from  design  personnel 
is  that  "the  only  critical  task  is  that  of  maintenance.  If  the  equipment  is 
fimctioning  properly,  there  is  no  operator  problem  at  all.  "  Unfortunately, 
such  replies  often  come  from  a  heavily  biased  set  of  experiences.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  designer's  effort  to  make  the  system  as  fully  automatic  as 
possible,  usually  in  line  with  his  contract  specifications,  and  the  second  is 
that  practically  all  new  systems  are  beset  with  malfunction  problems  at  the 
prototype  stage.  What  is  forgotten  in  the  process  is  that  no  operator  effect 
on  system  proficiency  can  show  itself  when  the  system  is  "down”  for  maintenance 
Thus,  operator  effects  may  well  he  there  hut  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to 
cDseTTve  them  yet.  It  is  fallacious  to  conclude  that  such  problems  are  not  there 
simply  because  they  have  not  yet  been  observed. 

Rather  than  become  embroiled  in  a  series  of  emotionally  charged 
discussions  concerning  whether  or  not  operator  performance  can  really 
influence  this  "foolprooP'  system,  it  is  better  to  approach  the  operator  problem 
systematically  and  obtain  data  necessary  for  deriving  conclusions.  To  begin, 
it  is  necessary  to  trace  early  potential  operator  effect  through  the  system  to 
see  how  it  influences  performance.  Usually  it  is  best  to  begin  by  considering 
the  information  supplied  to  the  operator.  Then,  it  is  also  possible  to  specify 
what  actions  the  operator  takes  in  view  of  the  information.  Finally,  the 
question  of  how  operators  make  decisions  concerning  action  or  no  action,  or 
action  No.  1  versus  action  No.  2,  etc. ,  must  be  considered.  In  the  forseeable 
future  sczne  such  data  may  be  available  from  studies  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Meanwhile,  the  information  must 
be  obtained  from  the  design  and  operational  personnel  available.  With  these 
types  of  data  as  a  background,  the  next  item  of  concern  is  to  identify  those 
points  at  which  it  may  be  possible  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  actions 
selected  by  the  operator  and  additionally  determine  the  adequacy  or 
appropriateness  of  the  action.  For  example,  it  may  be  possible  to  monitor 
the  opening  or  closing  of  certaivx  relays  or  the  arrival  of  an  action  signal  at 
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the  next  position  in  the  sequence.  In  this  way,  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
determining  the  effects  of  various  amounts  of  operator  delays  or  decision  errors- 
This  leads  directly  to  a  determination  of  the  potential  importance  or  criticality 
of  each  position  and  permits  the  project  officer  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on 
those  that  are  most  important.  This  rational  analysis  can  be  substantiated  by 
means  of  direct  questions  asked  of  designers  and  operational  personnel  in  an 
attempt  to  isolate  those  positions  having  critical  importance.  One  simple  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  ask  what  the  respondent  would  do  if  he  had  only  one  outstanding 
man--where  would  he  like  to  see  him  assigned?  What  if  he  had  two,  etc.  ? 
Answers  to  these  questions  will  probably  serve  to  identify  at  least  what  is  felt 
to  be  important.  An  additional  part  of  this  problem  is  the  likelihood  of  errors 
or  delays  at  these  positions.  One  way  of  achieving  this  is  to  ask  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  specialists^  how  likely  it  is  that  wrong  decisions  will  be  made 
at  each  position  or  what  sizable  time  delays  might  appear.  His  replies,  when 
translated  into  their  effects  on  systems  performance,  will  allow  a  comparatively 
objective  determination  to  be  made  concerning  what  operator  positions  are 
really  crucial  to  the  system.  At  this  point  all  five  of  the  basic  questions  proposed 
earlier  have  been  addressed  but  only  in  terms  of  the  operator  aspect  of  human 
factors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  preceding  discussion  has  focused  on 
the  operator  effect  and  disregarded  the  technician  effect.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  two  in  number;  first,  the  importance  of  the  operator  tends  to  be  underplayed 
for  the  reasons  given  earlier  (if  the  equipment  isn't  working  how  can  we  tell 
what  the  effect  is?);  second,  the  task  of  determining  the  importance  of  the 
maintenance  technician  is  much  easier  to  handle:  i.  e.  ,  the  importance  of 
maintenance  is  readily  acknowledged  by  practically  everyone  and  it  is  easier 


Contact  can  be  made  most  directly  with  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
Lriaison  Officer  at  OPTEVFOR. 
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to  trace  the  effects  of  maintenance  on  system  performance.  For  example, 
in  many  cases,  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  assess  the  degree  of  degradation 
resulting  from  operation  in  a  casuality  mode  as  compared  to  the  fully  operative 
system.  These  statements  should  not  be  construed  as  meaning  that  there  are  no 
cases  where  operator  effects  are  negligible;  rather^  the  tendency  has  been  to 
junp  to  this  conclusion  prematurely.  As  shown  earlier  (see  Section  1.2)  as  the 
equipment  remains  operational  (is  dam  less  often)  these  operator  effects 
demonstrate  themseloes  more  often  and  become  more  and  more  important.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  usual  jungle  of  maintenance  problems  to 
discover  what  can  happen  when  the  system  is  reliable. 

The  logical  starting  point  for  considering  human  factors  problems  in 
system  maintenance  is  the  system  description.  For  example,  what  happens 
when  various  elements  are  down  for  maintenance?  Can  the  system  still 
operate  even  with  a  reduced  capability  or  is  it  out  of  action  altogether?  The 
next  step  is  to  consider  reliability  data  to  determine  how  likely  it  is  for  each 
element  to  fail.  Finally,  by  projecting  variations  in  the  amount  of  down  time, 
it  is  possible  to  quickly  calculate  the  likelihood  that  the  system  will  be  up  at 
any  particular  time.  For  example,  if  failures  are  expected  in  element  X,  which 
when  dor/n,  renders  the  system  inoperative,  at  a  rate  of  two  per  thousand 
hours  and,  if  we  are  interested  in  the  effects  of  taking  30  minutes,  60  minutes, 
or  6  minutes  to  correct  these  on  the  average,  we  can  see  that  in  the  6- minute 
case  this  one  element  will  cause  the  system  to  be  down  1/5  hour  in  a  thousand; 
in  the  30-minute  case  one  hour  in  a  thousand;  and  in  the  60-minute  case,  two 
hours  in  a  thousand.  "When  reliability  figures  diminish,  the  consequences  of 
such  differences  can  become  especially  striking. 

However,  not  all  maintenance  problems  lead  to  total  system  failure.  "What 
remains  to  be  explored  is  the  effect  that  misalignment  has  on  the  system 
performance  and  the  likelihood  that  misalignment  might  occur  at  each  operational 
position.  For  example,  a  simple  operator  task  might  suddenly  become 
extremely  difficult  if  the  equipment  is  badly  aligned.  Such  possibilities  should 
be  investigated  while  gathering  background  material  concerning  the  system. 

4.  Z  SPECIFYING  HUMAN  FACTORS  TEST  OBJECTIVES 

This  step  begins  by  acknowledging  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  in  general 
within  the  context  of  an  OPEVAL,  study.  For  example,  it  would  be  extremely 
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USCi'U  io  Know  ex3.cuy  now  vsricitions  xn  ctptituue«  mutivatiuiit  auu  txaliilug 
affect  all  types  of  human  performance  in  the  system  being  tested.  To  answer 
such  questions,  however,  large-scale  studies  are  necessary  using  large 
numbers  of  Navy  operational  personnel  with  numerous  duplications  (replications) 
of  expensive  test  conditions  (e.  g. ,  flying  aircraft).  Further,  it  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  a  sufficient  sample  of  data  is  taken  from  each  person  so  that 
legitimate  inferences  can  be  made  concerning  what  each  person  can  do 
consistently.  A  good  illustration  of  this  last  point  occurs  in  analyzing  maintenance 
activities.  Here,  in  order  to  eliminate  unwanted  effects  of  trouble  diffictilty, 
it  is  necessary  to  average  repair  time  scores  for  at  least  eight  troubles  for 
each  person  studied.  Fot  "these  Teasons^  it  is  "to  cusknouledgs  that  fUZl^ 
scale  te8"ting  of  hwrai  factors  effects  camot  be  ccouplished  in  a  single  test^ 

Vhat  is  more  "reasonable  is  "to  use  simulation  (which  is  much  less  expensive)  to 
study  such  questions  and  "to  count  cn  a  growing  body  of  data  from  many  "tes"ts  "to 
point  "toward  generalizable  relationships  and  conclusumso  In  some  cases, 
however,  large  numbers  of  persons  can  be  studied  using  simulated  operator 
inputs  and  simulated  troubles.  When  such  opportUi:ities  arise,  it  is  worthwhile 
to  contact  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  representative  to  obtain  assistance  on 
planning,  designing,  and  conducting  the  test.  In  this  manner  additional  value 
can  be  obtained  from  the  available  data.  The  reason  for  this  suggestion  is  that 
the  problem  of  designing  studies  human  proficiency  is  complex,  usually 
requiring  a  timed  study  and  practical  experience  in  order  to  avoid  numerous 
subtle  pitfalls. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  a  "tolerance  limit"  approach  is  suggested 
where  the  project  officer  attempts  to  differentiate  between  what  the  best 
trained,  most  capable  men  available  can  do  as  opposed  to  what  the  less  trained, 
less  capable  men  can  do.  Judgments  as  to  who  in  the  ship  complement  belongs 
in  either  extreme  group  can  generally  be  obtained  from  the  Supervising  Chief 
Petty  Officer  (CPO)  simply  by  asking  "If  this  were  combat,  who  would  want 
on  this  gear  and  who  would  worry  you  most  if  he  were  here?  "  While  it  would 
be  better  to  have  more  carefxilly  defined  extreme  groups  in  an  absolute  sense, 
taking  this  simple  step  will  provide  much  additional  information.  Then,  in 
order  to  reach  any  conclusions  at  all,  the  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied: 
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{1/  No  matter  ^*hat  tKe  size  of  the  hAina  tested  -3.  it  is 

necessary  to  insure  that  the  data  from  each  person  are  actually 
representative  of  performance;  if  the  same  data  v/ere  taken 
again,  similar  results  would  be  obtained  (insure  that  an  adequate 
activity  sample  is  taken). 

(2)  No  comparisons  between  different  individuals  or  extreme  groups 
can  occur  without  assurances  that  the  task  of  each  person  is  as 
similar  to  the  others  as  possible. 

(3)  It  is  necessary  to  insure  that  data  recorded  combine  not  only 
what  was  done  by  the  person,  but  also  who  the  person  is,  what 
time  it  occurred,  and  what  test  conditions  were  in  force  at 
the  time- 

(4)  Precautions  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  data  recorded  are 
not  contaminated  by  such  factors  as  practice  effects,  e-  g. , 

one  operator  works  "cold"  ’//hile  a  second  works  with  people  who 
have  just  completed  a  series  of  highly  similar  tasks  (the  effects 
of  the  adequacy  of  help  given  by  other  persons  will  surely  show 
itself  in  a  person's  performance  score). 


If  the  above  precautions  are  taken,  there  is  cause  to  believe  that  the 
general  objective  of  obtaining  a  reasonably  workable,  reliable,  and  valid  set 
of  data  will  be  met.  What  need  to  be  added  to  these  generalizations  are  the 
specific  goals  to  be  met  in  each  test. 


4.  3  ANTICIPATING  NEEDS  FOR  HUMAN  FACTORS  EVALUATION 

The  last  step  m  the  preparation  and  planning  phase  involves  anticipating 
testing  needs.  These  are  of  three  basic  types:  first,  determining  how  the 
test  ship's  complement  meets  the  requirements  for  setting  up  "extreme  group" 
or  "tolerance  limit"  tests;  second,  on  the  basis  of  material  gathered  in  Step 
of  this  phase,  to  determine  how  information  concerning  the  results  of  human 
activities  can  automatically  be  recorded  and, thereby, reduce  demands  on 
observers;  and  third,  to  reconcile  recording  equipment  demands  with  supplies 
available  on  board  ship  and  at  OPTEVFOR  supply. 

The  second  item  mentioned  above  deserves  elaboration  because  of  its 
essential  importance.  Anything  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  the 
load  on  the  OPTEVFOR  observers  is  worthwhile,  especially  when  it  adds 
refinement  and  precision  to  data  gathering  procedures  without  greatly 
increasing  costs. 
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Gcnsider  ths  cs.se  tHst  one  wishes  to  i^onitor  the  performance  of  the 
TSTC  operator  in  the  TARTAR  system.  There  are  two  aspects  of  his  performance 
that  are  of  importance;  the  timeliness  and  consistency  of  his  updating  of  the  data 
stored  in  the  target  tracking  channel.  Both  of  these  factors  can  influence  the 
speed  'svith  which  the  target  can  be  acquired..  The  most  apparent  way  of  obtaining 
data  on  these  functions  is  not,  in  this  case,  the  most  appropriate  one.  Because 
of  the  press  of  activities  already  conducted  in  tht  CIC/WDS  complex,  the 
addition  o£  an  observer  with  a  stop  watch  is  just  net  feasible.  Furthermore, 
even  if  such  an  obser\’er  could  be  placed  in  the  CIC/WDS,  his  observations 
would  be  open  to  furious  question  on  several  grounds,  e,  g. ,  his  reaction  tinse, 
his  influence  on  operator  performance  (can  be  cither  facilitati  *^0  or  deleterious), 
■etc.  This  being  :he  case,  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  those  a.\ta  in  an 
automated  fashio.-j- -preferably  at  some  remote  location.  In  the  specific  case 
in  question,  it  is  possible  to  do  this  by  means  of  an  events  recorder  located 
in  the  ui».attended  equipments  space  and  connected  to  certain  relays  in  the 
target-tracker  unit.  This  method  will  produce  complete  permanent  records 
of  operator  performance  and  allow  lor  accurately  timing  to  0. 1  second  without 
iuterfering  in  an/  way  with  the  operator's  task  or  the  general  conduct  of  the 
CIC/WDS, 

4. 4  SU^<MARY 

In  the  preparation  and  plannLig  phase  of  OPEVALs,  steps  taken  by  the 
project  officer  to  account  for  human  factors  are  all  of  a  practical  nature;  i.  e.  , 
they  are  centered  about  the  potential  influence  men  have  upon  the  system's 
ultimate  mission  and  the  extent  to  which  practical  iimi»^ations  of  the  OP  EVA  L. 
situation  allow  empirical  assessment  of  these  potential  effects,  icerefore, 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  pieparation  and  planning  phase  can  be  summarized 
quickly  by  attempts  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

(1)  How  many  men  are  involved  in  operating  and  maintaining  the 
system  to  be  tested? 

(2)  What  does  each  of  them  do  and  what  are  thei*:  primary 
responsibilities  ? 

(3)  How  do  these  human  actions  effect  system  performance? 

(4)  What  happens  to  system  performance  if  human  performance 
efficiency  varies  considerably  in  either  a  positive  ©»•  negative 
manner? 
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(5)  Which  of  th«  operator  and  rnsintenance  tonhnirian  positlGUS 
have  the  greatest  potential  eii&ct  on  system  performance? 

(6)  According  to  early,  crude  estimates,  which  positions  are  likely 
to  have  significant  effect? 

(7)  How  might  these  effects  be  monitored  without  increasing  the 
load  on  project  personnel? 

(8)  How  much  of  the  human  factors  problem  can  be  studied  within 
the  practical  constraints  of  the  OPEVAL,  (limited  number  of 
personnel,  limited  time,  etc.)? 

(9)  What  is  the  general  plan  of  attack  aimed  at  assessing  influence 
of  those  human  factors  selected  for  study? 
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5.  0  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PROJECT  PLAN 


In  this  phase,  project  personnel  face  important  and  critical  aspects  of 
the  OPEVAL  cycle.  The  project  plan  is  a  guide  to  all  that  follows,  and  it  is 
axiomatic  that  omissions  or  misjudgments  at  this  point  have  far-reaching 
cor  sequences.  The  substance  of  the  plan  itself  has  been  thoroughly  outlined 
in  COMOPTEVFOR Inst. P3930.  ic  ,  1  April  196li  but  a  brief  consideration, of 
each  section  in  the  plan  and  its  implications  will  be  undertaken  here  in  order 
to  stress  the  many  interlocking  decisions  and  considerations  involved. 

5,  1  DISCUSSION  OF  TEST  PLAN  SEGMENTS 

Purpose  of  the  tests.  General  objectives  of  the  tests  are  defined  by  the 
CNO  assignment  letter.  These  must  be  further  refined  and  made  explicit  in 
terms  of  the  mission  or  task  the  equipment  under  test  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

At  this  point  much  of  the  esqjer fenced  judgment  of  the  project  personnel  comes 
into  play,  as  well  as  the  background  information  obtained  in  the  previous  phase. 

The  combination  of  these  three  elements  produces  objectives  that  are  reasonable, 
consistent,  and  achievable. 

Previous  work,  background,  and  material.  Although  this  may  not  result 
in  the  actual  preparation  of  a  section  in  the  project  plan,  it  roust  be  remembered 
that  though  the  effort  in  accumulating  necessary  background  information  is 
laborious,  it  is  vitally  im^Kirtant  to  the  development  of  the  necessary  imderstanding 
of  and  competence  with  the  system.  Many  aspects  of  the  actual  testing  will  be 
influenced  by  the  knowledge  collected  and  integrated  in  this  phase. 

Supporting  activities  involved.  Here  again  this  section  as  it  appears  in 
the  actual  projact  plan  document  has  its  main  importance  insofar  as  it  reflects 
adequate  advance  planning  in  terms  of  the  types  and  amounts  of  services  scheduled 
and  the  provisions  made  for  the  various  functions  required  in  the  conduct  of  the 
tests.  For  example,  have  appropriate  provisions  been  made  for  specialized 
data  taking  activities  such  as  photographic  coverage,  or  for  on  board  ‘'quick 
look"  data  analysis,  etc.  ?  An  additional  important  function  of  this  section  is 
to  delineate  the  areas  of  responsibilities  of  the  various  personnel  and/or 
commands  participating  in  the  evaluation. 
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planning  and  work  in  order  to  utilize  available  services  in  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  manner.  This  often  necessitates  much  trial  and  error  tentative 
schedxiling  which  is  continually  revised  and  modified  in  response  to  the  operating 
realities  of  the  units  providing  the  support.  These  operating  requirements  may 
severely  limit  the  flexibility  of  the  final  schedule--as,  for  example,  when 
aircraft  having  special  equipment  or  capabilities  will  be  available  only  on  certain 
days.  A  further  restriction  is  often  introduced  by  the  operating  areas  assigned 
for  the  tests  since  the  distance  from  the  source  of  air  services  has  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  available  aircraft  time  in  the  test  area  and, therefore, upon 
the  amoxmt  of  data  that  can  be  obtained  per  run. 


Plans  for  the  tests.  This  section  is,  of  course,  the  heart  of  the  project 

plan,  and  it  will  receive  most  of  the  attention  in  this  chapter.  The  central 

u 

objective  of  the  test  plans  section  is  to  describe  the  tests  required  and  the 

procedures  to  be  followed  to  obtain  data  which  will  produce  valid  conclusions. 

This  objective  is  approached  with  two  underlying  considerations  in  mind.  The 

first  of  these  is  that  the  finished  plans  will  be  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  som&sne 

other  than  the  author  can  be  entrusted  to  conduct  the  tests.  Secondly,  because 

of  uncertainties  imposed  by  the  operating  environment,  plans  must  contain  much 

inherent  flexibility,  it  is  almost  certainly  true  that  in  this  type  of  testing 
a 

unforeseen  events  will  occur  that  will  necessitate  changes  in  plans.  It  is 

,  incumbent,  therefore,  upon  the  planner  to  provide  reasonable  contingency  plans 

ding 

and  to  so  construct  and  schedule  the  tests  that  modifications  can  be  made  *'on 
the  spot”  which  will  not  adversely  affect  the  accumulation  of  the  required  data. 

In  connection  with  outlining  procedures  for  the  tests,  ample  detail  must 
be  supplied  not  only  concerning  conditions  of  the  tests  (e.  g. ,  mode  of  operation, 
flight  profile,  ships  maneuvers,  etc. )  but  also  on  the  methods  of  collecting 
le^  and  recording  data.  Sample  data  sheets  must  be  supplied.  Starting,  marking, 

and  stopping  procedures  for  automatic  recorders  must  be  given.  Detailed 
instructions  for  photographic  coverage  and  provisions  for  "dry  runs"  must 
be  included.  Care  must  also  be  taken  at  this  point  to  plan  data  reduction  and 
analysis  procedures,  since  the  requirements  here  will  have  direct  bearing  on 
the  type  and  amount  of  supporting  data  that  will  be  required-  For  example, 
if  it  is  planned  to  correlate  mcasuzczueuts  taken  at  two  different  points  in  the 
system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  insure  that  they  are  taken  at  similar  times.  Such 

a  stipulation  would  undoubtedly  require  special  procedures  to  coordinate  the  data  takers. 
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5.  2  HUMAN  FACTORS  CONTROL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  A  PROJECT  PLAN 

As  with  other  aspects  of  the  OPEVAL,  the  planning  phase  is  the  point 
at  which  the  crucial  decisions  are  made.  Provisions  must  be  made  nere  for 
whatever  controls  and/or  data  gathering  procedures  will  be  employed  in  the 
tests  to  deal  with  human  factors  variables.  Because  this  is  true,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  go  into  considerable  detail  concerning  the  sort  of  provisions 
necessary  in  order  to  cope  adequately  with  these  variables.  There  are  two 
naain  areas  of  consideration:  control  procedures  and  data  gathering  procedures. 

Control  procedures  have  to  do  with  the  attempt  to  eliminate,  or  at  least 
to  minimize,  the  effect  of  individual  variations  in  aptitude,  training,  skill,  or 
experience  upon  evaluation  of  the  systems  operational  suitability.  One  of 
the  primary  questions  asked  concerning  the  gear  being  evaluated  is,  "Will 
it  do  the  Job  under  fleet  conditions  when  operated  and  maintained  by  regular 
Navy  personnel?"  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  procedures  to  be  outlined 
here  do  not  have  as  their  goal  elimination  of  the  effects  of  different  operators 
or  technicians,  but  rather  the  freeing  results  from  the  influence  of  a  particular 
operator  or  technician.  In  short,  the  control  procedures  are  introduced  so  that 
a  particularly  skilled  or  imskilled  crew  cannot  cause  an  erroneous  conclusion 
to  be  reached  concerning  operational  suitability. 

The  project  plcin,  employing  the  information  collected  in  the  preparation 
phase,  must  take  into  account  the  possible  effects  introduced  at  certain 
previously  identified  critical  ijoints.  For  example,  if  two  out  of  six  possible 
positions  to  be  studied  not  only  have  a  large  potantia>  effect  on  system  per¬ 
formance  but  are  indeed  Zikehj  to  have  this  effect  as  well,  care  must  be 
taken  to  insure  that  human  factors  at  these  two  positions  are  either  studied 
directly  or  at  leeist  sufficiently  well  controlled  to  eliminate  contamination  of 
observed  results,  in  order  to  study  such  effects  directly,  it  is  necessary  to 
time-correlate  human  actions  with  system  functions  on  the  observational 
record  and  assign  operational  personnel  in  a  fashion  which  allows  these 
objectives  to  be  met. 

5.  3  RECORDING  HUMAN  PERFORMANCE  DATA 

The  focus  here  is  on  preventing  contamination  of  data  by  human  errors. 
Because  of  the  necessary  reliance  on  human  observers  for  portions  of  the 
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■vz-aia,  ixila  wlii  cizwaya  be  •an  ArcB.  wi  impujrtant e>  Oex'talii  ftui^tluiis  Cauiiut  be 

automatically  recorded.  In  addition,  because  of  space  or  power  requirements 
or  cost,  it  may  not  be  feasible  to  automate  human  performance  data  recording 
in  all  instances.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  will  probably  be  advantageous  to 
autd^nate  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  minimize  human  error.  Therefore, 
some  suggestions  are  made  here  as  to  instrumentation  that  would  be  useful 
for  this  purpose.  These  are  given  below  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  potential 
recording  devices  some  of  which  now  exist  in  the  fleet  and  others  which  would 
not  be  difficult  or  expensive  to  obtain. 

(a)  Operations  events  recorder.  There  are  many  examples  of  this 
type  of  recorder,  but  perhaps  the  most  common  is  the  20  pen  Esterline  Angus. 
"When  the  desired  data  is  the  occurrence  or  nonoccurrence  of  a  specific  event, 
(defined  as  any  discrete  happening,  e-  g- ,  onset  of  a  signal,  closing  of  a  relay, 
etc.  )  the  time  between  two  separate  events,  or  recurrences  of  the  same  event, 
this  is  a  most  useful  piece  of  apparatus.  It  will  display  and  record  in  a  time- 
correlated  fashion  up  to  20  separate  functions  simultaneously.  Depending  upon 
chart  speed,  the  timing  of  intervals  between  events  can  be  accomplished  with 
an  accuracy  of  f  0.  05  sec.  It  can  be  set  up  and  monitored  at  a  site  remote 
from  the  actual  scene  of  the  activity,  thereby  minimizing  the  chance  for 
interference  with  operational  activity.  Its  major  disadvantage  lies  in  the 
time  requirements  for  data  reduction. 

(b)  Recycling  timers.  If  a  function  or  task  of  some  length  requires 
timing,  it  is  often  advisable  to  use  an  instrument  of  this  type  rather  than  a 
hand  held  stopwatch.  The  advantage  here  accrues  from  the  fact  that  the  timer 
is  started  and  stopped  by  a  signal  from  the  equipment  itself,  thereby  eliminating 
the  reaction  time  variable  introduced  by  the  stopwatch  operator.  The  data 
taker  has  only  to  record  the  time  displayed  on  the  timer,  recycle  it,  and  await 
the  next  reading.  The  remote  site  advantage  also  applies  here. 

(c)  Tape  recorders.  hi  addition  to  their  more  obvious  uses  to 
record  communications,  sonar  signals,  doppler  returns  and  the  like,  tape 
recorders  can  be  an  important  adjunct  to  many  other  data  taking  activities. 
Properly  employed,  they  facilitate  the  taking  of  notes  and  keeping  of  records 
concerning  the  conditions  of  a  test  and  potentially  important  occurrences  during 
a  test.  Notes  taken  by  tape  recorder  are  much  more  likely  to  be  complete  and 
accurate  than  written  notes  simply  because  of  the  increase  in  the  speed  with 
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wxiiCix  cs.n  recorded.  An  additional  benefit  can  be  derived  bv  makin.2  use 
of  the  fact  that  tape  speed  is  known  and  fairly  constant- -a  distant  advantage  in 
time  correlating  data  points. 

(d)  Counters  (hand  operated  and  automatic).  Either  of  these  rather 
simple  gadgets  represent  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  hilly  mark  method 
of  recording  frequency  data  such  as  is  required  for  blip- scan  ratio  computations. 
Of  course,  where  feasible,  the  automatic  counter  is  to  be  preferred,  but  even 
the  hand  operated  models  will  improve  data  accuracy. 

(e)  Function  recorders.  Although  this  class  of  instruments  is  large 
and  diverse,  it  can  be  characterized  in  general  as  consisting  of  various  types 

of  motor  driven  charts  upon  which  a  pen  or  pens  automatically  trace  the  shape 
of  the  monitored  function.  For  example,  employing  an  instrument  of  this 
type  it  would  be  possible  to  monitor  the  smoothness  of  a  fire  control  director 
tracking  function  or  to  produce  a  permanent  visual  readout  of  a  sonar  signal 
or  a  doppler  return.  There  are,  of  course,  other  types  of  special  purpose 
data  gathering  apparatus  but  the  above  are  judged  to  be  the  most  likely  to  be 
useful, and  they  serve  to  exemplify  the  possibilities  for  improving  on  human 
observers. 

5.  4  PURPOSES  OF  HUMAN  PERFORM.4.NCE  DATA  COLLECTION 

The  devices  mentioned  above  are  introduced  to  minimize  error  in  data 
collection  which  may  be  attributed  to  human  errors  in  recording  and  to  maximize 
accuracy  and  reliability  in  data  collection  as  well  as  to  provide  a  means  for 
such  collection  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  basic  conduct  of  the  test.  One 
point  should  be  stressed  when  employing  such  devices,  however:  A  careful 
note  should  be  made  of  personnel  operating  and  maintaining  the  equipment  at 
various  times  in  the  test  period.  This  should  help  define  the  limits  of  variation 
in  system  performance  attributable  to  human  factors  effects  and  aid  in 
determming  variables  between  personnel  which  are  significant  in  terms  of 
systems  operations. 

As  was  stated  previously,  while  automatic  data  collection  is  desirable, 
certain  important  information  cannot  be  gathered  utilizing  mechanical  devices. 
The  project  officer's  task  requires  that  he  make  recommendations  about  ways 
in  which  the  system  could  be  improved,  not  merely  state  that  the  system  does 
or  does  not  reach  certain  specifications. 
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While,  ideally,  one  might  ^<£h  to  take  the  approach  utilized  by  experimental 
personnel  working  in  a  laboratory  and  e>q>erimentally  manipulate  each  portion 
of  the  equipment  to  determine  how  each  should  be  designed  for  maximal  efficiency 
in  terms  of  maintenance  and  operation,  such  procedure  is  usually  precluded 
by  factors  of  time  and  cost-  Pragmatically,  then,  one  must  work  within  the 
confines  of  a  given  piece  of  hardware  and  seek  to  improve  its  performance. 

Under  these  constraints,  the  study  of  human  factors  variables  become 
crucial  because  (1)  man  is  the  most  flexible  part  of  the  system,  and  (2)  a  study 
of  the  critical  functioning  areas  which  seem  most  difficult  for  those  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  the  equipment  will  reveal  subtasks  where  changes 
introduced  into  the  operation  and  technician  tasks  would  have  maximum  effect. 

In  view  of  these  co  isiderations,  the  project  officer  should  seek  to  determine 
several  types  of  factors  about  the  personnel  involved  with  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  equipment.  The  first  concerns  the  prior  training  and  alleged 
job  effectiveness  of  such  individuals.  This  information  in  general  form  can 
be  gathered  from  the  personnel  officer  and  from  interviews  with  such  persons' 
superiors  on  the  ship.  If  differences  between  individuals  exist  in  either 
dimension,  as  mentioned  earlier,  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  conditions 
under  which  persons  with  more  training  or  competence  operating  at  a  given 
work  station  are  similar  to  those  which  persons  with  less  training  or  competence 
encounter.  An  example  of  the  way  in  which  such  procedures  could  be  implemented 
is  given  in  Section  7.  If  planning  along  such  lines  has  been  introduced  into  the 
original  design  and  is  implemented  in  the  data  gathering  phase,  the  project 
officer  will  have  some  basis  for  stating  in  his  report  the  effects  which  he 
believes  aie  attributable  to  personnel  training  and  competence.  He  n, 
the  ref  ore,  make  recommendations  about  the  type  of  personnel  who  sl:...uld  be 
assigned  to  operate  and  maintain  this  equipment. 

5.  5  ACTIVITY  ANALYSIS  OF  MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN  TASKS 

It  was  mentioned  previously  that  a  job  analysis  or  study  of  the  work 
involved  in  operating  and  maintaining  the  equipment  wotild  be  valuable  in 
terms  of  determining  where  the  introduction  of  change  in  the  hardware  itself 
could  be  e3q)ect€d  to  produce  maximal  change  as  far  as  overall  operating  efficiency 
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of  the  system  is  concerned.  Previously  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  *Se  planning 
phase  the  project  officer  should  determine  those  aspects  of  the  system  which 
seem  most  crucial  to  its  operation.  Having  determined  these,  he  should  then 
attempt  to  narrow  the  field  by  determining  which  particular  subsystems  and 
particular  tasks  within  the  subsystem  are  crucial.  The  empirical  approach 
taken  to  gather  information  about  this  would  be  similar  to  that  which  would 
ideally  have  been  taken  to  determine  what  aspects  of  the  system  one  would 
study,  if  practical  considerations  would  not  preclude  such  steps  (c.  g. ,  complete 
experimental  manipulation  of  all  key  variables. ) 

In  this  phase  of  the  date  gathering  process,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
differentiate  potential  methods  of  gathering  data  from  those  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  of  equipment  and  from  those  concerned  with  the  operation  of 
equipment. 

Date  concerning  the  maintenance  technician  can  be  obtained  from  failure 
report  forms  (such  as  Bureau  of  Weapons  Form  8000/13)  completed  while  the 
actual  test  is  underway.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  an  accurate  record 
shotild  be  kept  of  the  technicians  who  actually  performed  the  maintenance, 
remembering  that  sometimes  these  reports  are  signed  by  the  senior  technician 
on  duty  even  though  he  did  not  actually  perform  the  work.  It  would  also  be 
useful,  for  futvure  planning,  to  have  the  technician  indicate  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  form,  the  effect  of  this  failure  on  the  operation  of  the  entire  system. 

The  advantage  of  collecting  these  data  while  the  test  is  underway  is  that 
the  project  officer  knows  that  the  forms  are  being  completed  in  a  way  which  will 
allow  him  to  make  use  of  the  data.  The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  the 
sample  of  failures  may  be  so  small  as  to  make  the  drawing  of  conclusion 
impossible. 

There  are  two  ways  of  increasing  the  sample  size  to  a  level  which  makes 
analysis  possible.  The  first  is  utilization  of  reports  of  failures  which  occurred 
before  the  actual  test  began.  In  order  to  take  maximal  advantagf’  of  this  source, 
it  might  be  wise  for  the  project  officer  to  request  that  copies  of  such  reports, 
including  the  names  of  the  technicians  who  actually  worked  on  the  failure  and 
the  effect  of  the  failure  on  the  whole  system,  be  kept  for  him  for  a  period  of 
about  two  or  more  weeks  of  operation  before  the  actual  test  begins.  In  lieu  of 
this,  he  could  try  to  obtain.copies  of  past  failure  reports  submitted  on  the 
system  in  which  he  was  interested  or  to  a  study  of  the  equipment  log. 
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Both  of  these  latter  mentioned  sources  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
available  as  much  detailed,  unbiased  information  as  might  be  desired.  While 
the  possibility  exists  of  asking  the  technicians  invoK^ed  to  try  to  remember 
what  failures  they  dealt  with  and  how  they  affected  the  operating  system,  such 
reliance  on  memory  is  tenuous  and  may  result  in  misleading  conclusions. 

From  failure  report  data  information  concerning  the  probability  of  failures 
in  certain  subsystems  can  be  gleaned  as  well  as  information  concerning  the 
length  of  time  required  to  correct  certain  failures.  This,  combined  with 
information  concerning  operator  training  and  competence,  can  lead  to  specific 
recommendations  concerning  what  aspects  of  a  job  consume  the  largest  amouiits 
of  time,  are  most  important,  etc-  In  order  to  consolidate  such  data  from  a 
number  of  individuals  operating  at  a  number  of  positions  within  a  single  system, 
the  format  of  the  task  analysis  form  must  be  comparable.  In  this  case,  since 
a  standard  maintenance  form  already  exists,  there  is  no  problem.  In  the  case 
of  the  operator  study,  however,  the  project  officer  must  generate  the  necessary 
forms. 

5.  6  ACTIVITY  ANALYSES  OF  OPERATOR  TASKS 

W'ith  regard  to  the  task  of  the  operator,  the  chief  methods  of  collecting 
data  would  be  by  the  employment  of  mechanical  recording  devices  such  as  those 
discussed  earlier  and  by  the  employment  of  questionnaires.  If  questionnaires 
are  to  be  utilized,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  in  advance.  One  of  the  most 
important  aspects  to  remember  about  the  use  of  such  devices  is  that  care  must 
be  taken  to  insure  that  responses  obtained  in  such  a  manner  from  different 
individuals  are  comparable.  This  should  have  been  considered  in  the  planning 
phase  if  utilization  of  questionnaires  was  contemplated  in  the  data  gathering 
phase.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  questionnaires  in  the  data  gathering  phase 
per  se  ,  only  a  few  obvious  precautions  must  be  taken:  (1)  unambiguous  responses 
should  be  elicited;  (2)  questions  should  be  phrased  to  deal  with  specific 
rather  than  general  problems;  (3)  respondents  should  be  reminded  of  the  importance 
of  making  independent  answers;  (4)  respondents  should  be  urged  to  answer  as 
completely  and  as  accurately  as  possible;  and,  (5)  respondents  should  be 
assured  that  replies  are  used  for  research  purposes  and  not  to  appraise  the 
respondent. 
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Such  questionnaire  data  can  be  obtained  during  times  when  equipment  is 
down,  runs  are  cancelled,  or  no  runs  are  scheduled,  thereby  utilizing 
unscheduled  "free  time"  for  data  acquisition. 

The  questionnaire  itself  should  probably  begin  by  (1)  identifying  those 
areas  of  communality  between  jobs,  and  (2)  div'iding  each  job  into  a  series  of 
nearly  independent  component  tasks  performed  in  sequence.  Then,  by  asking 
questions  as  to  the  time  spent  on  each  component  as  well  as  to  the  estimated 
importance  of  each,  estimates  of  relative  criticality  of  the  various  components 
can  be  obtained.  When  such  data  are  available,  a  priority  system  exists  by 
which  each  difficulty  associated  with  each  job  can  be  attacked  with  assurance 
that  these  early  efforts  will  have  the  greatest  chance  of  upgrading  system 
performance.  When  efforts  later  in  time  yield  smaller  and  smaller  returns, 
a  logical  stopoing  point  can  be  identified. 

Two  further  items  need  to  be  considered  in  devising  project  plans.  First, 
in  addition  to  job  analysis  procedures  as  described  above,  questions  should  be 
added  to  solicit  opinions  as  to  what  simple  steps  could  be  taken  to  improve 
performance  (change  in  training,  emphasis,  etc.)  as  well  as  the  consequences 
of  failing  to  perform  adequately  on  each  task  component.  Second,  there  are 
cases  where  cross- comparison  of  operator  task  components  becomes  impossible 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  tasks  studied.  Data  bases  within  each  task  should 
then  be  made  as  large  as  possible  to  insure  that  identification  of  critical  task 
components  is  accomplished  as  accurately  as  possible- 


6. 0-  CQNDUCTPJG  THE  TEST 

In  a  laboratory  testing  situation,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  attain  an 
"ideal"  state  where  the  conduct  of  a  test  offers  no  problems,  even  though  it 
might  consume  sizeable  amounts  of  time.  Since  it  is  recognized  that  the 
"ideal"  state  is  not  normally  met  even  in  the  laboratory,  however,  a  "trial 
run"  or  pilot  testing  phase  is  inserted  to  insure  that  the  actual  test  itself  is 
;  completed  with  few,  L.  any,  difficulties.  In  the  case  of  an  OPEVAL,  or 

testing  under  operational  environment  conditions,  a  project  officer  can 
anticipate  numerous  problems  often  to  the  point  of  substantiating  Murphy’s 
Law  of  "what  can  go  wrong,  will  go  wrong!  " 

In  overcoming  these  practical  difficulties,  the  project  officer  has  to 
amend  his  plans,  shift  his  emphasis  at  times,  and,  in  essence,  be  extremely 
t,  "flexible.  "  Much  of  this  "flexibility"  evolves  from  a  clear  recognition  of  the 

fact  that  what  he  wishes  to  test  cannot  be  tested  completely.  Therefore,  he 
must  salvage  what  he  can  from  the  situation  by  conducting  subtests  in  order 
of  their  priority  (which  he  has  already  established).  In  addition,  by  shifting 
features  of  "test  runs,  "  he  is  able  to  get  the  maximal  amount  of  data  out  of 
die  what  he  has  available  for  use. 

The  authors  will  not  presume  to  describe  how  a  project  officer  acedmplishes 
these  feats  since,  by  definition,  they  are  rather  clearly  an  art  and  not  a 
systematic  (planned,  controlled)  science.  However,  since  the  problems  of 
human  Actors  testing  may  be  somewhat  novel  to  project  officers,  some  time 
should  be  spent  indicating  things  likely  to  cause  trouble  and  what  can  be  done 
in  the  face  of  these  difficulties. 

6. 1.  PROBLEMS  IN  QUESTIONN.A.IRE  ADMINISTRATION. 

One  common  reaction  on  the  part  of  human  subjects  is  to  immediately 
"pick  holes"  in  any  questionnaire- -no  matter  how  carefully  it  was  developed 
and  pretested.  Usually,  pretesting  on  other  operational  personnel  serves  to 
eliminate  some  cf  the  resultir.g  criticism,  b;it  the  project  officer  should 
recognize  that  a  nianLer  of  points  of  contention  will  remadn  in  the  instrument 

r 

he  carries  on 'board  the  test  ship.  The  reasons  for  this  human  reaction  are 
many.  First,  it  is  impossible  to  use  written  English  and  be  perfectly  lucid. 
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Second,  much  of  the  informal  ion  desired  requires  personnel  to  make  difficult 

decisions  and  choices  (for  eKample,  '* _ that  trouble  listed  in  your  leg  as 

Number  8-  about  how  long  did  it  take  to  find  the  source  of  difficulty?  "),  People 
do  not  like  to  make  difficult  decisions  or  choices  or  to  be  ejcact  in  their  answers. 
Third,  since  aD  people  are  human,  it  follows  (to  them)  that  they  are  experts 
in  understanding  human  problems.  If  your  approach  happens  to  differ  from 
theirs,  trouble  can  be  expected.  Finally,  asking  detailed  questions  of  anyone 
tends  to  make  him  suspicious.  Persons  often  feel  that  the  questioner's  purpoi*.; 
is  one  of  fixing  blame  on  the  respondent. 


All  of  these  difficulties  are  compounded  in  an  OPSVAL  by  the  fact  that 
the  proj€rCt  officer  has  a  higher  military  rank  than  the  people  he  questions. 
Because  of  military  discipline,  many  obvious  reactions  of  the  type  described 
above  will  not  appear  in  a  way  that  the  project  officer  can  sec  them.  What 
might  happen,  however,  is  that  the  respondents  do  a  haphazard  job  of  answering 
questions,  thereby  making  the  carefully- controlled,  well-analyzed  responses 
meaningless. 


To  overcome  this  type  of  reaction,  one  should  anticipate  it  in  advance 
and  take  steps  to  eliminate  it  before  it  has  a  chance  to  arise.  Based  upon  the 
author's  experience  in  collecting  field  data,  it  is  possible  to  circumvent  problems 
by  doing  the  following:  First,  let  the  respondent  know  that  you  are  aware  that 
they  can  "beat  the  system"  and  probably  fool  you  in  the  process.  Second,  admit 
that  while  the  forms  have  faults,  they  are  the  best  things  available  at  the  time. 

If  they  have  ideas  for  future  improvement,  you  would  be  happy  to  get  them.  Third, 
let  the  respondents  know  that  if  the  forms  are  going  to  be  carelessly  completed, 
you  would  rather  not  have  them  completed  (a  small  ijaZid  sample  is  better  than 
a  large  invalid  one).  Fourth,  have  the  questions  prepared  and  presented  verbally 
by  an  assistant  (the  personal  attention  often  gets  large  amounts  of  cooperation 
from  an  otherwise  indifferent  source). 


6.  2  PROBLEMS  IN  ACTTVITY  ANALYSIS  DATA  COLLECTION 

Collecting  questionnaire  data  is  not  especially  difficult  since  this  can 
begin  aring  the  trip  to  a  testing  site  and  continue  on  the  return  trip.  However, 
it  is  best  to  quietly  review  responses  to  questions  to  insure  that  answers  are 
complete,  the  respondent  is  properly  identified,  etc. 


Activity  analysis  forms,  which  describe  what  each  man  did  when 
correcting  a  trouble  or  reacting  to  his  operator  demamds  during  a  test  run, 
are  more  prone  to  error.  These  should  not  only  be  reviewed  for  completeness 
but  checked  as  to  accuracy  as  v^ell.  For  example,  consider  that  the  project 
officer  on  his  return  trip  to  Norfolk  finds  thatall  activity  analysis  forms  are  complete 
Ke  can  then  select  a  few  in  a  random  manner  and  question,  the  men  who  completed 
them.  If  it  were  a  record  maintenance  activity  sample,  the  questioning  might 
be  along  the  foilov/ing  lines. 

"Jones,  I  notice  that  you  had  trouble  with  a  thumbgadget  on  Wednesday 
when  we  were  conducting  high  altitude  test  runs.  ’’  ’*i5o  you  remember  that 
one?  ” 

"Very  much,  sir.  because  the  chief  was  on  my  back  to  get  the  computer 
operating  as  quickly  as  possible.  *' 

"Did  it  take  you  more  time,  to  locate  the  trouble  to  a  cabinet  or  to  locate 
the  trouble  to  a  subassembly  within  a  cabinet  once  you  knew  which  cabinet 
was  at  fault?  *' 

"Working  inside  the  cabinet  was  what  really  took  the  time,  sir-  " 

By  comparing  Jones’  answers  to  such  questions  with  what  he  wrote  on 
the  form,  an  estimate  can  be  obtained  of  how  accurately  the  forms  were 
completed-  By  selecting  a  report  which  Jones  remembers  well,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  his  answers  to  questions  will  be  consistent-  If  they  are  not,  a 
question  arises  concerning  which  answer  is  correct-  Instances  where  the  man 
completing  the  form  differs  from  the  man  who  did  the  work  can  also  be  noted 
by  this  process,  thereby  cox -acting  a  potential  error  in  associating  an  individual 
with  a  particular  task  during  trie  test-  Because  of  the  massive  pressure  and  the 
resulting  confusion  during  a  test  run,  some  errors  of  this  type  can  probably  be 
expected. 

Collecting  more  objective  data  can  also  cause  problems.  For  example, 
the  preceding  chapter  extoll  id  at  some  length  the  numerous  virtues  of  automatic 
recording  apparatus.  Obviously,  such  automatic  equipment  is  prone  to  failure 
and  should  be  checked  periodically  during  runs,  as  well  as  before  and  after 
such  activities.  In  addition,  a  small  pilot  lest  is  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
response  recording  system  is  accuratc- 
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The  “pilot  iesi“  mentioned  above  is  really  a  simple  checkout  procedure. 
During  thiis  **  pwcK  K«ttQnc  ^  £«ced  se^juence  and  a 

monitor  determines  whether  each  is  accurately  and  clearly  recorded.  Then, 
tests  are  made  to  insure  that  time- correlated  data  can  be  inserted  on  the  same 
record.  In  this  manner,  before  the  data  are  returned  to  OPTEVFOR,  the 
project  officer  has  appraised  himself  of  how  much  data  he  has  available  for 
processing  and  analysis,  as  well  as  having  estimated  the  worth  of  the  data 
accumulated  in  cross  correlation  of  one  type  cf  response  with  another. 

6.  3  THE  PROBLEM  OF  OMITTED  RESPONSES 

Despite  all  precautions  taken  to  the  contrary,  the  project  officer  can  be 
assured  that  some  data  points  will  be  lost  in  the  testing  process.  Causes 
of  missing  data  points  are  numerous;  by  taking  steps  outlined  in  Segments 
6.  i  and  6.  2,  some  of  the  lost  data  can  be  retrieved.  However,  if  vacancies 
still  remain,  one  of  two  possible  alternatives  is  available  to  the  project  officer. 
First,  he  can  simply  leave  the  space  blank  and  analyze  the  data  that  he  has 
(the  more  defensible  option).  Second,  he  can  insert  data  in  a  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  fashion.  For  example,  the  method  of  dropping  data  is  sometimes 
precluded  by  the  need  to  have  all  cell  entries  filled  for  the  more  orthodox  types 
of  statistical  analysis.  Consider  the  case  where  a  project  officer  is  going  to 
have  each  of  two  operators  perform  at  a  weapons  assignment  console  during 
three  successive  testing  days  where  numerous  target  runs  are  presented  to 
each  man  cn  each  day.  If  he  has  taken  the  precaution  of  giving  each  man 
equivalently  difficult  runs  on  each  day,  his  data  chart  might  look  like  this: 


Operator  A 
Operator  B 
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Within  each  cell,  performance  measures  can  be  entered,  e.  g.  ,  target  intercept 
range  in  yards. 
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If  all  data  points  (cells)  are  filled,  the  project  officer  can  employ  difference 
scores  (Cell  1  Scores  minus  Cell  2  scores,  etc. )  and  test  the  performance 
differences  between  operators  ^and  JB  by  a  simple _^test  having  23  degrees  of 
freedom.  If,  however,  data  points  are  lost,  the  number  of  available  degrees 
of  freedom  decreases,  and  concurrently  the  chance  of  detecting  significant 
differences  when  they  arise  (the  power  of  the test)  decreases  also.  In  this 
case  if  the_t_test  is  to  be  used,  the  most  appropriate  thing  to  do  is  to  accept 
the  loss  in  test  power. 

If,  however,  the  project  officer  had  needed  to  conduct  a  more  complex 
F  analysis  where  he  also  analyzed  the  effects  of  eight  different  types  of  runs 
and  the  three  diifert'.it  days  of  runs,  the  problem  of  overcoming  missing  data 
points  becomes  significant-  ITie  only  way  to  do  this  in  any  realistic  fashion 
is  to  insert  data  based  upon  best  estimates  of  what  would  be  likely  to  happen. 
Consider  that  the  two  starred  cells  in  the  figure  above  are  vacant.  The  first 
step  is  to  determine  whether  data  can  be  inserted  at  all.  As  a  rule  of  thumb, 
if  the  missing  data  points  constitute  less  than  five  percent  of  all  data  points  for 
small  samples  of  data  or  with  a  lower  percentage  in  larger  samples,  it  is 
reasonable  to  insert  data.  That  is,  reasonable  if  other  conditions  are 
satisfied  and  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  the  data,  consider  that  this 
step  has  been  taken.  In  our  case,  there  are  a  total  of  16  X  3  =48  data  points 
possible, and  two  missing /or  a  percentage  of  4.  (l/24).  Second,  the  two 

missing  data  points  occurred  on  separate  days,  on  different  types  of  runs,  and 
to  different  operators.  Therefore,  whatever  errors  might  restilt  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  oi  the  data  insertion  process  will  be  reasonably  distributed.  If, 
for  example,  they  were  both  for  the  same  run,  that  run  would  have  to  be 
drooped  from  the  analysis  with  an  accompanying  loss  in  power  of  theJP  test. 

With  the  first  two  conditions  satisfied,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to  msert 
for  each  star  the  average  of  the  scores  for  the  other  two  days  for  that  run  for 
that  person.  Then  the  F  test  may  be  conducted.  If  it  results  that  there  is  no 
significant  performance  variation  from  day  to  day,  the  data  insertion  process 
probably  had  little  practical  effect.  If  there  is  significant  "day”  effect,  the 
inserted  data  will  probably  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  what  would  probably 
have  happened.  In  either  case,  as  long  as  results  of  the_F  test  are  not  at  the 
level  of  borderline  significance,  the  data  insertion  process  should  not  cause 
trouble.  Certainly,  by  its  use,  an  otherwise  impossible  method  of  analysis 
becomes  possible- 
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7.  0  KVALUAt iNu  ui'ji.vAL,  ijAiA 


In  the  evaluation  phase  of  OPEVALs,  a  project  officer  is  concerned  with 
the  following: 

(1)  Sareening  data  recorded  during  the  test  to  insure  that  they  are 
as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible. 

(2)  Cataloging  data  so  that  appropriate  associations  are  made  and 
the  data  are  prepared  for  processing. 

(3)  Seducing  the  screened  and  catalogued  data,  usually  by  computer 

or  calciilator  operations,  to  insure  that  selected  descriptive  statistical  summaries 
describe  adequately  major  trends  in  the  data. 

(4)  Analyzing  the  summarized  data  to  derive  implications  of  results 
which  lead  to  as  firm  conclusions  as  |>ossible. 

The  above  mentioned  steps  are  standard  operating  procedures  for  anyone 
in  the  research  and  evaluation  field,  and  the  numerous  complexities  and 
difficulties  involved  »ire  readily  recognized.  This  description  will  not  attempt 
to  provide  what  is,  in  essence,  a  manual  of  scientific  procedure;  rather,  it 
will  focus  on  peculiarities  of  the  OPEVAL  procedure  which  make  these  four 
operations  especially  difficult.  For  example,  a  project  officer  rarely  has  the 
options  of  the  laboratory  scientist;  he  usually  cannot  run  the  test  again  because 
it  costs  too  much.  Furthermore,  the  project  officer  cannot  hedge  in  his 
conclusions  because  he  rast  be  able  to  defend  this  decision  against  criticise^ 

There  are  certain  similarities  between  the  tasks  of  a  project  officer  and 
of  the  laboratory  scientist,  however.  Neither  can  be  absolutely  certain  of 
his  interpretation  of  the  data.  Our  current  fact-finding  procedures  are  such 
that  a  statement  of  absolute  certainty  cannot  be  substantiated.  In  addition, 
neither  can  one  hope  to  cope  with  all  possible  criticism  of  his  conclusions. 
Constructive  criticism  may  be  utilized  by  each  ic  improve  interpretations, 
later  test  plans,  etc.  {"Destructive"  criticism  may  also  be  valuable,  but  all 
too  often  criticism  of  this  type  is  merely  the  pointing  out  of  the  failure  of 
obtaining  absolute  resxilts,  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  a  goal  which  any  trained 
researcher  recognizes  as  being  xinattainable.  )  However,  both  the  project 
officer  and  the  laboratory  scientist  should  be  reasonably  well  assured  that  the 
conclusions  which  are  derived  from  the  data  are  accurate. 
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In  the  remainder  of  this  section,  a  new  method  of  presentation  will  be 
used.  Throughout  earlier  chapters,  human  factor  steps  were  presented 
separately  from  other  OPEVAL.  steps.  By  the  evaluation  stage  in  OPEVAL, 
human  factors  effects  a^re intvxztely  ^nd  prenaturely  attached  to  data  showing 
other  effects.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  present  both  the  "normal"  an<i  the  human 
factors  considerations  simultaneously.  Otherwise,  a  false  division  results 
which  may  tend  to  be  confusing. 

7.  1  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SCREENING.  CATALOGING.  AND  REDUCING 

FUNCTIONS  UPON  DATA  ANALYSIS 

The  steps  above  are  descriptions  of  what  a  project  officer  does.  Naturally, 
these  operations  are  performed  for  a  reason;  in  this  case,  there  are  two 
puiyoses  involved:  (1)  to  insure  that  the  data  under  study  are  as  reliable,  valid, 
meaningful,  and  comprehensive  as  possible;  and  (2)  to  transform  data  into  a 
form  which  facilitates  accurate  interpretation.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  to 
insure  that  in  the  often  complex  process  of  data  mampulation.  synthesis,  and 
analysis  (including  the  usual  statistical  gyrations),  important  factors  having 
significant  implications  on  system  performance  do  not  become  overlooked. 

If  such  oversights  occur,  interpretations  can  be  less  than  optimal  or,  even 
worse,  they  can  be  erroneous  and  misleading. 

The  essence  of  the  above  argument  is  that  it  is  important  not  to  lose 
track  of  well  known  effects  in  the  course  of  an  analysis — including  human 
factors  effects.  Factors  which  can  be  expected  to  influence  performance,  such 
as  weather,  maintenance  and  operating  personnel,  etc. ,  must  be  duly  noted 
and  taken  into  account  in  the  analysis.  This  point,  which  is  extremely  simple 
to  xmderstand  at  first  glance,  is  not  simple  to  implement  in  practice- -especially 
when  operatmg  under  the  conditions  routinely  encountered  by  a  project  officer. 
Often  cnly  small  amounts  of  data  are  available,  and  a  number  of  factors  have  to 
be  taken  into  account.  In  this  T&gard,  ancther  svsilarity  heUxen  the  prohlesss 
faced  by  the  project  officer  and  those  of  the  research  scientist  beacxies  apparent^ 
it  is  extresKly  lailikely  that  anything  can  be  done  to  toJce  aacczint  of  factors  i^tich 
ioere  not  anticipated.  In  testing^  if  attempts  are  tnade  to  study  factors  of  hnojn 
or  suspected  inpartance  under  operational  conditions^  this  list  foirss  an  upper 
licit  on  the  nurber  of  effects  can  be  analysed  and  interpreted.  Often^ 

because  of  data  loss,  only  soae  of  the  list  can  be  studied. 


Perhaps  these  points- =and  the  —ay  hun^an  factors  affect  them--can  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  two  examples.  Both  examples  will  be  as  realistic 
as  possible,  but  in  order  to  keep  this  report  unclassified,  the  data  employed 
will  be  artificial.  Both  examples  will  include  two  features  which  are  particularly 
relevant  to  the  project  officer’s  job.  First,  the  amount  of  data  studied  will 
be  sufficiently  small  to  induce  problems  in  interpretation.  Second,  additional 
effects  not  under  the  control  of  the  project  officer  will  arise  to  make  analysis 
much  more  difficult. 


7.  2  FIRST  NUMERICAL  EXAMPLE 

Assume  that  one  of  the  objectives  of  a  SAM  OPEVAL  would  be  to  obtain 
accurate  acquisition  envelopes  for  tracking  radars  when  very  high  altitude 
targets  are  employed.  Since  aircraft  with  this  capability  are  not  as  readily 
available  for  OPEVALs  as  others,  practical  contingencies  might  have  allowed 
only  six  overflights  on  a  two-per-day  basis.  Also,  assume  that  radar  propagation 
conditions  were  near  i  .aximal  on  the  first  day,  degraded  on  the  second,  and 
excellent  on  the  third.  There  is  little  argument  that  this  unwanted  variation 
in  propagation  conditions  ratst  be  duly  noted  in  the  analysis.  Under  these 
conditions  the  data  might  appear  as  follows: 


I^y  1,  Run  1 
Day  1,  Run  2 
Day  2,  Run  1 
I^y  2,  Run  2 
Day  3,  Run  1 
Day  3,  Rxin  2 


Acquisition 
Range _ 

=  32,  000  yds. 
=  48,  000  yds. 
=  36,  000  yds. 
=  44,  OOC  yds. 
=  38,  000  yds. 
=  60,  000  yds. 


From  these  data  it  is  simple  to  compute  a  mean  for  each  day  and  to 
compare  the  three  means  to  get  some  indication  of  the  propagation  condition 
effect-  On  Day  1  the  mean  (average)  performance  score  is  40,  000  yds;  on 
Days  2  and  3  the  means  are  40,  OOC  and  49,  000  yds- ,  respectively-  If  the 
first  and  third  days'  performances  are  averaged  and  compared  to  the  second 
day's,  an  advantage  of  4500  yds-  results  (for  a  good  propagation  condition). 
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which  can  be  indicative  of  the  effects  of  the  observed  annount  of  propagation 


cnange.  anus,  tne  project  oiiicer  migni  maicaie  inai  whxie  ine  larget  acCjuisiiioii 
range  for  high  altitude  targets  is  a  function  of  the  propagation  conditions  present, 
values  will  tend  to  range  from  40,  000  to  50,  000  yds- 


"While  the  above  procedure  does  what  it  can  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
variations  in  radar  propagation  conditions,  it  overlooks  what  appears  to  be  a 
significant  human  factors  effect,  it  is  a  common  observation  that  people 
generally  perform  better  in  a  s ituation  they  have  met  it  onc^:  and  it  is  a 

fact  that  the  novelty  of  a  high  overflight  decreases  with  each  experience  (run). 

In  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  marked  decline  in  novelty  after  it  occurs 
once.  From  this  hypothesis  we  can  proceed  to  examine  the  data  to  determine 
whether  they  support  the  idea  being  advanced. 

The  first  support  for  the  idea  that  learning  (decreased  novelty)  has  an 
effect  comes  from  looking  at  the  variation  between  means  for  each  of  the  three 
days:  Day  1  was  40,  000  yds:  Day  2  was  40,  000  yds;  and  Day  3  was  49,  000  yds. 
Thus,  a  slight  trend  can  be  noted  toward  increased  acquisition  ranges, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  on  Day  2  propagation  conditions 
deteriorated.  ^Aore  striking  differences  emerge,  however,  from  a  second 
indication  of  learning  effects,  viz. ,  the  second  run  was  always  more  successful 
than  the  first  run-  The  mean  (average)  target  acquisition  range  for  all  three 
first  runs  was  35,  300  yds-  while  the  mean  for  ail  second  runs  was  50,600 
yds-  Therefore,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  learning  effect  of  the  type 
described  above  exists  and  is  sizeable-  Aiso^  since  it  is  zmtikeVy  that  a  high 
attitude  overflight  can  be  expected  in  advance,  it  raight  be  cpprcrpriate  to  consider 
the  3S,39G-~]jd,  xkitue  as  being  more  descriptive  of  cperocticnal  perforciance. 

If  this  value  if  too  low  to  be  tolerated,  a  training  recommendation  might  be  in 
order. 


However,  there  are  more  direct  ways  of  tackling  the  training  problem- - 
ways  that  allow  data  to  be  accumulated  to  support  recommendations.  S,  for 
example,  a  project  officer  found  that  on  this  test  ship  he  had  one  operator  who 
had  received  a  special  course  and  one  who  had  not,  he  could  take  some  steps 
to  assess  these  effects.  In  determining  what  to  do,  it  is  obvious  that  each  of 
the  two  men  should  be  tested  under  equivalent  conditions.  Even  after  all 
precautions  are  taken,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  tests  completely 
equivalent  because  whoever  is  assigned  when  the  first  overflight  occurs  has 
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the  most  difficult  task,  Keaiizing  the  advantages  of  practice  and  anticipation, 

1  •  ^  ^  mm^  /  « «•  1  ^  M  ^  m  m  .  ^i  « 
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(example  below)  insofar  as  possible.  In  this  case,  it  would  seem  wise  to  use 
both  operators  during  each  day  (one  run  each  which  serves  to  neutralize  the 
propagation  effect)  and  to  alternat-^  which  one  works  first.  Since  three  runs  do 
not  allow  complete  alternation,  someone  has  to  get  the  first  run  twice,  if  the 
first  day's  first  run  is  likely  to  be  the  hardest,  the  man  who  gets  this  assignment 
should  probably  get  the  easier  assignment  on  Days  2  and  3.  In  short,  what  the 
project  officer  would  like  to  do  is  follow  this  schedule  (if  he  had  4  days  of  2  runs 
each): 


Day  1, 

Run  1 

Operator  A 

Day  1, 

Run  2 

Operator  B 

Day  2. 

Run  1 

Operator  B 

Day  2, 

Run  2 

Operator  A 

Day  3, 

Run  1 

Operator  B 

Day  3. 

Run  2 

Operator  A 

Day  4, 

Run  1 

Operator  A 

Day  4, 

Run  2  - 

Operator  B 

Since  he  does  not  have  this  latitude,  he  can  only  follow  the  schedule  through  Day  3. 

Assuming  that  this  schedule  was  followed,  it  is  possible:  to  get  some 
estimation  of  the  effects  of  training  (with  practice  and  propagation  conditions 
balanced  insofar  as  possible),  hi  the  example.  Operator  A  therefore  has 
a  mean  acquisition  range  of  45,  300  yds.  while  Operator  B  has  an  average  score 
of  40,  700.  If  Operator  A  had  the  special  training,  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
worthwhile  and  contributed  an  effect  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  propagation 
effect  noted. 

In  siammy,  it  can  be  said  that  significant  hxcrcn  factors  effects  can  he 
operating  in  any  test^  furthemore,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  their  effects  even 
lAen  the  total  amount  of  available  data  is  smalls  Ifttile  the  procedure  is 
admittedly  crude,  it  is  about  as  refined  as  practical  circumstances  permit  it,  and 
it  offers  neis  opportunities  to  the  project  officer  to  determine  hots  the  system 
■undergoing  test  can  be  brought  up  to  operational  demajids^  For  example,  assume 
that  a  40,  000  acquisition  range  is  required  for  operational  use.  Chie  way  of 
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insuring  that  acquisition  ranges  do  not  settle  around  35,  000  yds.  is  to  provide 
practice  (perhaps  a  training  device)  or  to  provide  special  training.  Both  of 
these  options  are  alternatives  to  system  redesign  and  can  be  substantiated  by 
OPEVAL  data. 

7.  3  SECOND  NUMERICAL  EXAMPLE 

The  example  discussed  on  earlier  pages  was  one  in  which  data  were 
scarce  and  the  effects  to  be  considered  were  many.  In  the  second  illustration, 
we  will  concentrate  on  a  case  where  data  are  still  in  short  supply,  but  are 
sufficiently  available  to  allow  decisions  to  be  made  (and  substantiated)  on  the 
basis  of  statistical  analyses.  Also,  the  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  how 
human  factors  effects  enter  into  any  OPEVAL  through  the  performance  of 
maintenance  technicians  as  opposed  to  equipment  operators. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  failure  report  data  gathered  over  a  five-day 
test  period  show  that  the  times  for  correcting  twenty  troubles  which  arose  in 
each  of  two  subsystems  were  those  listed  in  Table  7.  1.  For  purposes  of 
simplification,  we  will  assume  that  the  system  being  studied  requires  only  two 
subsystems  which  perform  their  tasks  in  sequence.  That  is,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  mission,  bath  subsystems  must  be  operative.  Therefore,  the 
system  can  be  inoperative  under  any  of  the  following  conditions; 

Subsystem  1  is  up  but  Subsystem  Z  is  down. 

Subsystem  1  is  dovui  while  Subsystem  2  is  up. 

Both  Subsystems  land  2  are  down. 

The  remaining  possible  state  is,  of  course,  that  both  subsystems  are  up. 

The  first  question  a  project  officer  might  investigate  is  the  probability 
of  each  subsystem  being  down  for  maintenance  and  the  system  being  do-wn  as 
well,  based  upon  his  observations.  *  In  Subsystem  1,  equipment  was  inoperative 


ne 


^  Assume  that  no  delayg  occur  because  of  a  lack  of  replacement  parts  or 
that  no  time  is  lost  detecting  the  existence  of  the  trouble. 
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Subsystem  i 


Subsystem  2 


65 

35 

90 

25 

60 

50 

125 

35 

30 

50 

45 

15 

80 

40 

120 

30 

50 

55 

5 

45 

15 

25 

20 

35 

70 

10 

20 

5 

100 

25 

10 

5 

15 

10 

50 

20 

5 

25 

25 

5 

Total  time  =  1000  minutes 
Avet-age  time  =  50  minutes 


Total  time  =  545 

Average  time  =  27.  25  minutes 


Table  7.  1:  Illustrative  example  of  time  (in  minutes) 
spent  by  technicians  correcting  twenty 
troubles  on  each  of  two  subsystems 
within  the  system  imdergoing  test. 
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for  lOQO  iTjinut^a  during  tlie  fivs~<isy  or  72-00~iiiiiivit€  psrioji.  THsrsfcrs,  tiic 
proportion  of  "down"  time  becomes  approximately  .  14  and,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  this  is  considered  as  the  equipment  failure  probability — one  value  of  = 

-  14.  For  Subsystem  2  the  value  of  is  lower,  being  545/7200,  or  approximately 
.  075.  Therefore,  based  upon  this  small  sample  of  data,  estimates  of  "up"  and 
"down"  titties  for  the  systems  can  be  given  as  follows: 

Subsystem  1  Subsystem  2 

P^  =  -140  .075 

P  =  .860  .925 

u 

Recalling  that  the  system  can  be  inoperative  under  any  of  three  possible  states, 
the  probability  of  system  availability  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Probability  of  both  Subsystems  being  up  =  .7955 

Probability  of  Subsystem  1  being  up  and  2  down  =  .  0645 

Probability  of  Subsystem  1  being  down  and  2  up  =  .1295 

Probability  of  both  subsy^stems  being  down  =  .  0105 

TOTAL  1. 0000 

Probability  of  system  being  down  =  .  2045 


The  second  question  of  interest  is  whether  or  not  the  differences  in  down 
time  between  Subsystems  1  and  2  are  statistically  significant.  If  so,  it  would 
appear  worthwhile  to  concentrate  efforts  on  improving  the  availability  of 
Subsystem  1.  Taking  the  difference  between  means  for  the  two  columns  shown 
in  Table  7.  1  (50-  00  -  27-  25  =  22.  75)  and  dividing  by  the  standard  error  of  the 
difference  to  obtain  a  1,  ratio  (S^  =  9-  173),  a  i  value  of  2.481  results, which 
indicates  that  the  amount  of’ down"  time  in  the  two  subsystems  is  indeed  different 
(P  <  .  05). 

On  the  basis  of  the  analysis  illustrated  above,  valuable  information  has 
been  gained  by  the  project  officer.  Now  we  will  proceed  to  illustrate  how  taking 
account  of  one  particular  human  factor  could  serve  to  present  to  the  project 
officer  a  whole  set  of  new  alternatives  by  which  subsystem  availability  could 
be  brought  up  to  desirea  levels. 
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Consider,  for  example,  that  the  first  ten  troubles  in  each  subsystem  were 
corrected  by  a  man  with  six  mORths'  maintenance  experience,  while  troubles 
11  through  20  were  corrected  by  a  technician  with  three  years*  experience  on 
similar  equipment.  The  question  now  becomes,  "Does  experience  make  a 
difference  and  if  so,  what  are  the  implications  of  this  finding?"  Here  again 
statistical  analyses  can  be  used  to  test  the  question-  In  the  case  of  Subsystem 
1  a  ^  value  of  2.  203  results  which  indicates  that  experience  does  make  a 
significant  difference  (P  <  .  05).  In  the  case  of  Subsystem  2,  a  similar  result 
obtains  t  =  4.  11,  p  <  .  005.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  technician 
experience  does  make  a  difference  throughout  the  entire  system-  These 
differences  are  shown  below  in  terms  of  average  times  to  correct  a  trouble. 


Subsystem  1 
Subsystem  2 


More  Experienced 
Technician 

33.  0  min. 

16.  5  min. 


Less  Experienced 
Technician 

67.  0  min- 
38.  0  min. 


On  the  basis  of  these  additional  analyses,  we  can  see  that  we  might  obtain 
approximately  a  50%  reduction  in  average?’dowri’time  per  trouble  in  each  sub¬ 
system  if  only  more  experienced  men  are  used.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  average  time  per  trouble  taken  by  an  esperienced  man  in  Subsystem  1 
is  very  similar  to  the  average  time  per  trouble  taken  by  a  less  ezqperienced  man 
in  Subsystem  2.  In  short,  we  begin  to  see  possibilities  for  "trading  off*  equip¬ 
ment  complexity  with  technician  experience.  For  example,  if  we  have  a  limited 
number  of  experienced  technicians,  we  might  choose  to  put  them  to  work  in 
Subsystem  1- 

One  final  point  is  worth  noting.  Often  during  a  test  an  ^extra  effort" 
situation  prevails  vith  the  cost  experienced  teihnician  wotting  on  alt  troubles 
j:^tich  arise, .  If  this  were  the  case  in  our  numerical  example,  resulting  estimates 
of  the  probability  of  subsystem  availability  would  be  biased  m  an  upward 
direction-  That  is,  it  might  be  possible  to  perform  in  an  extra-eifort  manner 
during  a  crisis  period  {with  the  most  experienced  man  getting  little  sleep,  etc.  ), 
but  can  the  maintenance  crew  be  expected  to  act  this  way  all  the  tine?  If  not, 
two  systems*  availability  estimates  are  appropriate;  one  for  sbort-run  crisis 
periods  and  the  other  for  normal  periods.  If  the  second  is  not  available,  it 
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should  be  indicated  that  the  availability  figures  given  are  for  short-term 
crisis  p-rformance.  3utj  if  data  are  not  coded  to  re  fleet  these  technician 
effects,  they  cannot  be  noted  and  used  to  advantage  by  the  project  officer.  In 
fact,  these  hidden  effects  become  a  distinct  liability, 

7. 4  SUMMARY 

Throughout  this  section  numerical  data  have  been  used  to  illustrate  the 
point  that  by  taking  account  of  human  factors,  a  project  officer  gains  additional 
information  about  the  system  in  question.  That  is,  at  the  end  of  the  test  he 
has  numerous  options  open  to  him  concerning  how  to  meet  system  requirements. 
This  additional  advantage  is  gained  by  taking  the  residual  variation  left  in 
system  performance  data  (after  equipment  effects  have  been  removed)  and  by 
removing  from  it  the  portion  directly  attributable  to  operator  and  maintenance 
technician  performance.  By  this  process, it  becomes  possible  to  determine 
more  accurately  numerous  combinations  of  specifications  which  can  serve  to 
insure  that  system  perfozmance  standards  are  met.  Also,  by  the  study  of 
human  factors  effects,  it  is  possible  to  be  more  certain  that  what  is  labeled  as 
an  equ^ment  effect  is  in  fact  an  equipment  effect. 

Li  short,  advantages  can  be  gained  by  the  project  officer  by  taking  human 
factors  into  account  in  OPEVALs.  However,  in  order  to  obtain  these  advantages, 
care  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  in  the  process  of  screening,  cataloging, 
reducing,  and  analyzing  data,  human  factors  effects  are  not  overlooked.  In 
other  words,  what  comes  out  of  an  anadysis  is  not  only  a  function  of  the  preparation 
and  planning  that  went  into  it,  but  is  a  function  of  the  data  handling  procedures 
as  well. 


8.  0  PREPARING  THE  FINAL  REPORT 


>n 


The  project  officer's  responsibilities  and  activities  at  this  phase  of 
OPEVAL  are  covered  in  some  detail  in  Vol.  I,  COMOPTEVFOR  Inst.  P3930, 

Ic,  1  April  1961.  For  that  reason  they  need  not  be  reiterated  here.  What 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  is  thatcll  of  the  intricacies  involved  are  concerned 
vsith  a  single  goal:  arriving  at  definitive  conclusions  substantiated  by  data 
gathered  during  the  OPEVAL,  Therefore,  attention  will  be  centered  upon  how 
human  factors  studies  in  OPEVAL  might  serve  to  modify,  influence,  and  assist 
the  project  officer's  basic  task. 

8.  1  USE  OF  THE  TOLERANCE  LIMIT  NOTION 

Throughout  this  report,  it  has  been  stressed  that  while  project  officers 
rarely  have  the  opportunity  to  study  human  effects  in  considerable  detail,  they 
can  usually  gather  important  data  concerning  how  much  variation  in  system 
performance  can  be  anticipated  as  the  result  of  human  components.  To 
illustrate  how  these  data  lead  to  conclusions,  the  hypothetical  data  used  in 
Sections  7.  2  and  7.  3  will  be  employed. 

Assume  that  one  of  the  requirements  placed  upon  a  SAM  system  is  that  it 
must  be  able  consistently  to  acquire  very  high  altitude  targets  at  a  range  of ,  40,  000 
yds.  Within  the  range  of  propagation  differences  employed  in  the  test,  it 
appears  that  the  following  estimates  can  be  derived:  first,  the  lower  limit  of 
system  performance  which  is  likely  to  occur.using  operators  with  little  practice 
in  searching  for  and  hcmdling  such  targets, is  approximately  35,  000  yds.  Second, 
by  using  an  operator  without  specialized  training  but  having  the  adv«mtage  of 
practice,  it  appears  that  acquisitions  can  be  made  at  or  above  the  required 
standard  of  40,  000  yds.  Third,  by  using  an  oper-itor  who  has  specialized 
training  but  little  practice,  acquisitions  will  probably  be  made  at  considerably 
less  them  40,  000  yds.  Finally,  by  using  an  operator  with  specialized  training 
and  practice,  target  acquisition  ranges  can  be  increased  to  .-.pproximately 
50,  009  yds. 

Thus,  a  graphic  depiction  of  how  the  range  of  human  effects  center  about 
the  desired  acquisition  range  can  be  shown  below  .where  indicates  the  lower 

limit  of  human  effects  and  X  the  higher  limits. 
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Range  of  human  variation 


10  20  30  40  50  60 

Acquisition  Range  in  Thousands  of  Yards 

If  this  range  is  subdivided  into  a  below- standard,  standard,  and  high- standard 
section,  the  following  descriptions  are  appropriate: 


Conclusion 

Without  practice  even 
specially  trained 
operators  fall  short 
of  the  standard. 

With  practice  a  man 
can  make  this  range 
even  without  special 
training. 

Special  training  and 
practice  are  required 
to  attain  this  goal. 

AVI  of  the  above  evidence  indicates  that  in  order  to  he  reasonably  assured 
of  successful  attainnent  of  the  4S^000~yard  objective,  both  practice  and  specialized 
training  are  required  on  the  present  system^  Perhaps,  by  slight  job  modi¬ 
fications  and  a  different  approach  to  the  task,  this  average  acquisition  range 
for  high  altitude  targets  can  be  extended  well  beyond  the  40,  000- year  standard. 
Answers  to  questionnaires  provided  by  the  test  ship's  crew  might  be  of 
considerable  help  in  isolating  possible  points  of  modification.  In  this  manner, 
statements  and  conclusions  remain  definitive  and  can  be  substantiated  by  data. 

A  second  specific  requirement  might  well  be  named,  e.  g. ,  that  system 
availability  be  greater  than  90%.  By  using  illustrative  data  introduced  in 
Section  7.  3,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  system  will  notreach  this  standard.  New 
tolerance  limits  can  be  drawn  to  indicate  the  range  of  performance  available 
simply  as  a  result  of  considering  human  factors.  First,  it  is  apparent  that  by 
using  both  highly  experienced  gtk?  relatively  less  experienced  men  in  both 


Acquisition  Range 
35,  000  to  40,  000  yds. 


Appraisal 

inadequate 


40,  000  to  45,  000  yds. 


marginal 


0 


45,  000  +  yds. 


adequate 
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subsystems,  it  is  doubtful  that  availability  will  surpass  80%.  Second,  if  we 
choose  to  use  only  highly  experienced  men  on  Subsystem  1  with  the  mixed 
experience  group  on  Subsystem  2,  this  figure  can  be  increased  to  approximately 
83%,  which  still  falls  considerably  short  of  the  desired  goal.  Third,  if  we 
used  only  less  experienced  technicians  in  both  subsystems,  availability  is  likely 
to  plunge  to  less  than  80%-- the  results  of  which  would  be  disastrous.  If  we  use 
only  highly  experienced  men  on  both  subsystems,  equipment  availability 
reaches  approximately  85%.  In  shorty  no  matter  hcxJ  well  ezperienced  the 
technicians  are,  the  system  availability  goal  cannot  he  reached.  Ways  of 
simplifying  the  job  of  maintenance  should  be  studied  thoroughly  by  using  the 
results  of  questionnaires  to  suggest  means  of  improvement. 

Consider,  for  a  moment  that  in  the  above  example  an  85%  subsystem 
availability  is  the  standard  instead  of  90%.  From  our  analyses,  we  can  see 
that  this  goal  can  only  be  obtained  w:th  highly  experienced  personnel.  If  this 
is  the  case,  an  inquiry  directed  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel's  (personnel 
research  specialists)  would  be  in  order  to  see  whether  personnel  with  these 
qualifications  could  be  provided  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  entire  Fleet 
demamds.  If  the  number  of  such  men  falls  short  of  what  is  required,  we  again 
conclude  that  improvements  must  be  made  to  bring  the  system  up  to  the  85% 
standard,  in  short,  while  it  may  be  theoretically  possible  to  reach  the  goal 
imder  certain  special  conditions,  practical  contingencies  might  preclude  meeting 
the  necessary  conditions. 

8.  2  USE  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  DATA 

As  was  shown  in  the  preceding  examples,  the  tolerance  limit  notion  is 
useful  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  system  can  attain  its  stated  requirements. 

But  when  it  comes  to  suggesting  how  to  correct  existing  deficiencies,  question¬ 
naire  data  from  the  test  ship  complement  are  extremely  useful.  As  was 
indicated  earlier,  it  is  possible  by  means  of  questionnaires  to  isolate  especially 
difficiilt  and  time  consuming  aspects  of  both  operator  and  technician  jobs.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  also  possible  to  acquire  suggestions  concerning  how 
present  difficulties  can  be  overcome. 

With  information  of  this  sort  available,  the  project  officer  is  able  to  pinpoint 
what  aspect  of  a  man's  job  should  receive  greatest  attention  (when  corrective  measures 
are  needed).  Also,  he  |ias  some  suggestions  of  how  to  go  about  r educ  ing  existing  diffi¬ 
culties.  Naturally,  theprojectofficer’s  personal  observations  ant*  insights  areof 
considerable  assistance  also.  -54- 


